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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. = ee ste echanical Eng’r. 


aa. = wa % Chemist. 
IV. “ «© GR = -Eng’r of Mines. 
Vv. “6 ‘ce és Architect. 


Vi. ac ee ce 
losophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


Bachelor of Phi- 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. Incidental 
expenses only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





ROOKLYN, N. Y¥., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; iustruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scnolar selects. (It 
au have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal. )1-7 12-7 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
rders Solicited. Send for esti- 


able Rates. 


APPLETON'S NEW READERS, 


Their Claims for Preference. 


1. Appleton’s Readers and model 
School Sooks—the best talent in the country 
produced them. 


2. Appleton’s Readers are philosophi- 
caland educational. 


3. Appleton’s Readers are destined to 
accomplish incalculable good. 


4. Appleton’s Readers will educate our 
teachers as well as our children. 


5. Teachers as well as pupils will be stim- 
ulated to study careiully the reading lessons. 


6. Cumbersome Rules are rendered un- 
necessary. 


7. Appleton’s Readers are developed 
from the standpeint of the child. 


8. Appleton’s Readers advance in lan 
guage and thought with the growth of the child’s 
mind. 


9, Thought and language are developed as 
well as expression. 


10. Clear Ideas are made the basis of 
correct expression. 


11. The union of the study of Grammar 
and Reading in a natural and easy way. 


12. The Series is complete in five books, 
rendering the purchase of a separate spelling 
beok unnecessary. 


13. Appleton’s New Readers are the 
cheapest extant, as the following rates indicate: 


Exch. 

Prices. 
Appleton’s First Reader,........ aeesroeen $0.10 
BODO Oe BECO 88 oki ivessiccvenses 15 
De Sere SS ls casvasececacss 20 
Reems Deere 98 occccleacetevse 2 
Appleton’s Fifth ry» Geteeusviesiiaens ae 45 


Making $1 15 for the five books. 


L. S. HOLDEN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
GENERAL AGENT. 





Rohrer’s’ ‘Bookkeeping. 


ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


—or the five books for $3 50. 


mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before | CoOmpanied by the money. 


contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 


mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9  209N. Fourth Street, St.{Louis, Mo. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


PRICES. 
MI 5 cidcntcndsetacvecccciotsntektnceeur 50 
Lectures ........ engeseeremeressenes po evcess 1 00 
Common School Edition........ cosecccecce Gl SO 
Counting House Edition....... eeccedeccoces sc 0 OO 
MD xdha nd tsseraden cnn shvcncsreeres 0 to'ccues 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 








$66 a week in your oun some. Terms and 


$5 outfit free. Ad 
3 11-2 12-2 





Co., Portland, Maine 


CO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 12-2 12 


RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 
painting, yg Sroming, ie» Oe. “a 
to Authorship, onographic Handbook, 25. 
H. HALLETT & | Of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY & 


Buston, Mass. 
12-3 8 


Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second session will commence July 8, 1879, 


and continue six weeks. 


German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘‘Natural Method.” Its 

aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 

with the ‘Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 
Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 

_ Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 


the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont street, 
After April 21, Mr. F. W. Regen, Sec’y, Grinnell, Iowa. 


HENRY COHN. 





Wabash Fast Line. 


3 HThe only line running through sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 





y-The only line running through Ladies’ 
Coach from St. Louis to Buffalo without change, 
thus making ONLY ONE change to New York 
and other Eastern cities for those who do not 
desire to take sleeping cars. 


3 >The only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, fiom 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 

3%3-The shortest and only direct route to To- 
ledo, Detroit, and all points in Canada. 

3 > Popular rates for summer tourists. 

3 Accept the *‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the 


Great Wabash 


for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &c., &€. 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo., or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R. CALLAWAY, Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 

Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Freight Agent, Toledo, O. 





JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


1017 GARRISON AVE., 





St. Louis, 


il-7 lz 


Vacation July & 
Party to E U R 0 PEace bay 

3d year. 
Send foi book ‘‘Two Months in Europe,’’ and 
circular of Suammer’s tour. Unusual ad- 
vantages at very reasonable rates. 


O R. BURCHARD, 
12-2 State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 
States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 


Rheotype Engravings and Chromo 
Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 








Vick’s Floral Guide. 


_A beautiful work of 100 pages, one colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 lllustrations, with de- 
scriptions of the best flowers and vegetables, 
and how to grow them. Allfora Five Cent 
stamp. In English or German. 

‘‘The Flower and Vegetable Garden,’’ 170 pp, 
6 colored plates, and many hundred engravings. 
For 50c in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In 
German or English. 

‘*Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine,’’ 32 
pages, a colored plate in every number and many 
fine engravings. Price, $1 25a year; five copies 
for $5. Specimen numbers sent for l0c. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
5c stamp for a Floral Guide, containing list and 
prices, and plenty of information. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 














= = Mo. 


ORGAN retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 
; anos, retail price, $510, only $135. 
Great bargains. BEATT » Washington, N. J. 





TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. | 5 to $20 gnee athome. Samples worth 


ree. Address STinson & Co., 
| Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 





| A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire« 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Aent O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil-Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
Whitoe’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’.Language Series; 
i$ Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s ‘Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy-Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

li-l0c eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


Western Normal School 
OF LANCUACES, 
IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A Summer School 


Second Session willcommence July 8, 
1879, and continue six weeks. 





German, French, Latin, Greek, on the ‘‘Nat- 
ural Method.’’ It will be similar in all respects 
to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur 
at Amherst College. Its aim will be not only to 
teach languages, but also to familiarize instruc- 
tors with the ‘‘Natural Method’’ of teaching 
the ancient and modern languages. 

33-Competent instsuctors of the method will 
assigt the Principal Persons desiring further 
information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full partic- 
ulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

12-27 HENRY COHN. 





Send for Sample Co}!y of 





It is the best temperance paper ever published, 
and issues simultaneously, fifteen editions for as 
many different States. 

Its able corps of contributors is beyond all 
precedent. 


The National Prohibitlonist 


is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. 
The subscription price is only $1 per year. 


gGaFPSPECIAL ,TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 44 
Address 
FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Salem Academy. 





11 Counties Represented. 


oO. 
U 


380 Pupils. 7 Teachers. 





OPENED ITS SEVENTH SESSION 


Monday, September 2, 1878, and closes June, 1879. 
{=~ The session will be divided into two terms of 5 months each._4J 











Arrangements have been made with the peri- 
odicals named below which enable the publish- 
ers of the *‘Evening Post’’ to make the follow- 
ing remarkable offer to any one desiring this 
journal and any other mentioned in the list given 


below: : 
Regu- With the With the 
lar Weekly Semi- 
Retail Evening Weekly 





%g-Specimen numbers of the Evening Post 
sent free. 


WEEKLY POST. 


Single Copy, OMS FEAT .......000cecesccvseaces $1 50 
Clubs of 10 er more one year, each ianwe hie : . 
ee 9 ce oe gh Oe 0 
SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 
Rimes CENT; ORS FORE. «os. 200606500 060005008 $3 00 
Clubs of 5 or more, one year, each ......... 2 50 
ee =e vist Pe  achveebee 2 20 
DAILY POST. 
ee ee erry $9 00 


BURP NII, 6 ctescgsscucescsnssssons 75 
3G Additions may be made to a club at any 
time, at club rates. Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


Publishers of the Evening Post, Broadway, cor. 
Fulton Street, New York. 12-2 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superier Bells ef C and Tin, mounted 
with the best Ketery Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 

. Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 








Vandurea & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Becond St., Gin 


WM. 
ANNIE E. WHITE, Principal Music Department. 


The Evening Post. | important ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Price. Post. Post. 
Albany Cultivator and 

Country Gentleman...$3 00 $3 10 $4 60} 
American Agriculturist 1 50 2 25 3 75 
Atlantic Monthly....... 4 00 4 45 5 95 
Appleton’s Journal..... 3 00 3 50 5 00 
Americsn Journal of Ed- 

ucation..... ... irae 1 60 2 00 3 50 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 4 00 445 5 95 
Christian Union ........ 3 00 3 65 5 15 
Eclectic Magazine...... 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Edinburgh Review..... 4 00 445 5 95 
Forest and Stream...... 400 425 5 75 
Harpers’ Weekly....... 4 00 4 45 5 95 
Harpers’ Bazar......... 400 445 5 95 
Harpers’ Monthly...... 400 4 45 5 95 
International Review... 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Frank Leglie’s Illustra- 

ted Newspaper........ 4 00 4 25 5 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 4 00 4 25 5 75 
ERUEE BRE. sccccccecenes 8 00 8 00 9 50 
London Quarterly Re- a 

OEE wecebutessesounese 400 445 5 95 
SD ccicncspanondesancs 7 00 7 00 8 50 
North American Review 5 00 5 00 6 50 
BOL ccnevencsesnewnone 5 2 5 93 7 43 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Popular Science ‘‘ 

Supplement........... 3 00 42 5 75 
Scribner’s Monthly..... 4 00 445 5 95 
ee 3 00 3 65 6 15 
Scientific American .... 3 20 3 81 5 31 
Westminster Review ... 4 00 445 5 95 





o. 
Vv 


RATES OF TUILTION. 






DEPARTMENT. PER TERM. 

Academic Department, from...............ceceesseereseeeseeee neeeicvieepeniecguseee? --$15.00 to $18.00 
ER ETE kid siiaennpeencoacaineneeve obhcbvieseiapeuabbueml sainickadnginainae $20 00 
Use of Piano, one hour per Gay.......00.....ceceeeeee ceeeeees nese ebccasoccossceseseses se coccsece 5 OD 
Greek and Latin, each............-ccccccssscecccscevecsceces Siousousstevestinnes scaneiemuebnieheuscsniabans tae 
NE IN Er NIE IIIED co vanncnnsvcnbennccese. senssveonersees byeee eS 
Primary—Orthography, Reading, Writing, &c., &c...... earpeecesteans = 7 50 
Contingent Fee.................0+ eabnodepbobeasarebeasieveury none Sosinepies . 50 
NR TOR TTR socices “snvsnveo se onsrcccsencesesocscees pea victhgae hand nigisecepsehasedsnbeeeoueen eh MOP 
Boarding, per MONAA........00..0000ceMevcccccescccccccveceee pabpveenebboncens seseeseeeee PLO 00 to $12 00 

' Puition in Advance. 


H. LYNCH, A. M., Principal. 





Thalheimer's Histories. 


In compliance with a demand for separate 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- 
er’s Manual of Ancient History, in three Parts, 
Viz: 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 cts. 

3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 
65 ets. Introductorygand sample copy prices. 

The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- 
pires. 

The third, {Rome as Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with accurate maps. Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially 
for the Interior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL.. 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. 

The distinctive feature’of this work is its lim- 
itations. It is designed for students and readers 


| of the Interior States, and, consequently, for 


such has its chief references to home Geology. 
By thus limiting the scope of the work, it is be- 
lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if far more were attempted. 
Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 





Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. ‘hey are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histeries of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—Illustrations 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exereises—abundance ef material and low price 
plese them in advance of all other drawing 
00ks. 

*,.* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
address. 11-8 12-7 


TATOODLANDE: 





50:, 

LATEST) rT! Jansen, MeCharg 

Day Schoo! § 2 r oe 

rtansetin: LaCHOrS 
12-3 13-2 

TEACHERS WANTED , 830 te 


$200 PER MONTH during the Spring and 
Summer. For full particulars address J. C. 
McCURDY &UCO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


RAILROAD 





Direct Route between the East and West, 
running Through Cars from 


Chicago to Council Blotis and Omaha, 


Connecting with 


The Union Pacific Railroad 


For all points in Nebraska, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, Ida- 
ho and California. 


gasThrough cars to Kansas City, Atch- 
ison, Topeka, St. Joseph, and the Short 
Line to all points on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
roads. 





Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, C. B. & 
Q. Palace Dining Cars; C. B. & Q. Draw- 
ing Room and Horton’s Reclining Chair 
Cars by this route. 

gas All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to JAMES Be woop, 

Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., St. Louis. 


St. Louis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QOUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Defiet, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 
E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 








The American 


Journal of Education. 


TOUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N.B.—Remittances must Le made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Special Notice. 





Up to April 1st, 1879, we shall fill 
all orders for our great premium of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for 
12 subscribers at $1.00 each. 


If you want it on these unexam- 
pled low terms, send in the $12.00 
before April 1st, 1879. 


the dictionary only on the following 
terms: 12 subscribers at $1.60 each. 
The publishers decline to extend 
the time for special rates after April 
1st, 1879. 

Send in your orders before April 


Ist, 1879. Epirors. 








WHAT THE PUBLISHERS SAY. 


Office of G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Feb., 1879. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
GENTLEMEN :— Our contract with 
you calls for Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, bound ina good substan- 
tial manner —sheep— marble edges. 
Nearly all we sell are of this kind. 
Our retail list price for the dictionary 
we furnish you for a premium is $12 
per copy. Respectfully, 

G. & C. MERRIAM. 








WEBSTER’S Unabridged Dictionary 
excels all others,and on the terms 
you offer it, should be secured at 
once, and [ think it can be, by every 
school intheState. E. B. BARTON, 

Co. Supt. Pub. Ins., Aurora, Neb. 








Better Prospects Ahead. 


Prof. J. C. Stevens of Mississippi 
College, Clinton, writes: 
“The pressing educational wants of 
the South are, 
1. A very much better class of 
teachers. 
2. A vast increase of interest in 
popular education. 
3. System and unity of effort among 
the friends of popular education. 
4, The adaptation of the higher in- 
stitutions to the living present. 
5. Harmony between public and 
private schools. 
These wants may not be. peculiar 
to Mississippi, but here they are sig- 
nal wants. 
We need, too, to cultivate a more 


operate more largely and zealously. 


R’s. 





After April ist, 1879, we will send 


friendly, “fraternal spirit, and to co- 


We need to show to the people the 
value of knowledge above the three 
When the peole understand the 
value of schools more, then light and 


mist. A small number of brave 
teachers aud wise statesmen are doing 
much to arouse and direct public sen- 
timent. When our people enter in 
good earnest upon the educational 
work, the vast possibilities of the 
South will begin to be realized. 








THE State Teachers’ Association of 
Arkansas, at their late meeting, by a 
unanimous vote, made the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION their of- 
ficial organ. Already the teachers, 
school officers and friends of educa- 
tion, are sending in articles and sub- 
scribers. 

If those interested—the teachers— 
will circulate this Journal among 
their patrons and the tax-payers, it 
will show them the necessity of the 
work our teachers are doing, as well 
as its value. 

We want it understood all the time 
that our design is to help build up— 
to encourage—to unite—to strengthen 
the public schools—the private school 
—the high and normal schools, and 
the State University. 

Articles that help in these direc- 
tions are wanted. 

PRESIDENT BALDWIN strikes the 
key note of the new song of redemp- 
tion in the following statements: 
The masses receive all their school- 
ing in the common schools. 

To prepare able teachers of the 
common branches is the educational 
desideratum. 

We need the best teachers for the 
common schools. The Normal Schools 
are consecrated to the work of pre- 
paring such teachers. 

Nothing is too good for children. 
No teacher is too good for our com- 
mon schools. 

Beside, the teachers of this State 
are our own daughters and sons, sis- 
ters and brothers. 

We can well afford to give them 
superior culture. 

A low standard here is fatal to the 
highest good of our race. 

Ruinous is the notion 


teach. 





hope will shine through the thick 


that the 
teacher needs to know nothing be- 
yond the rudiments he is required to 


No one should be permitted to 


ed in the elements of mental and 
moral philosophy and political econ- 
omy. 

The universal testimony is that the 
Normal Schools are steadily elevating 
the public schools of the State, and 
are thus greatly benefiting private 
colleges and the State University. 
“With malice toward none, and 
charity for all,” they are earnestly 
laboring to do bravely and well their 
legitimate work. 








THE annual school meetings in Mo. 
are to be held soon, and at these 
meetings the “estimates” to sustain 
the schools for the year are to be 
made. 








TEACHERS cannot be paid and the 
schools cannot be carried on, unless 
the ‘‘estimates” are made according 
to law, and the taxes levied accord- 
ing to law. 








To a cultivated teacher there can 
be nothing which can give greater 
pleasure or profit than a trip to Eu- 
rope. The summer vacation gives 
time enough for a hasty trip, and by 
going in parties with a competent 
and experienced director, the best 
use of our time and money can be 
made, so that in even two months, 
far more than one would suppose can 
be done. 

Prof. Burchard of the State Nor- 
mal School, Fredonia, N. Y., who has 
been abroad twice with parties, is or- 
ganizing a small party for Summer 
travel, and will be glad to send his 
circular to such teachers or others, 
as would like to examine it. 








HAVE you talked over the matter 
with the friends of good schools, so 
they will be on hand at the annual 
meeting? 


MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 


Farmington.—J. M. Shelton; three 
assistants; 185 enrolled; av. 169; the 
schools in St. Francis county are do- 
ing good work; a Normal Institute 
will be held during August; occa- 
sional educational column. 


THE “Official Department” will be 














teach who is not at least well ground- 


found of special interest, on page 14. 
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SUPERVISION. V 
HE progress of schools in this 
country is measured at every step 
by the progress in thorough organiz- 
ation aud the establishment of a sys- 
tem of minute supervision. 

The principle of division of labor 
is advantageously used. A good su- 
pervisor relieves the subordinate 
teacher of the feeling of responsibil- 
ity to such an extent that she is able 
to devote her time more fully to de- 
tails. 

The supervising principle is able, 
by well-directed assistance and ad- 
vice, to strengthen a weak teacher, 
and in a short time secure good work 
from her. We have many examples, 
in our schools, of radical cures of this 
kind. 

Teachers who had failed for years 
have, under careful supervision, de- 
veloped suddenly into good teachers, 
and remained such. After their re- 
form they have exhibited great skill 
in the application of their strength. 
Previously they had wasted what lit- 
tle power they possessed in trying to 
accomplish results by wrong meth- 
ods. They had, for example, stood 
before their pupils and ordered si- 
lence, addressing their command to 
the whole school, and thus paralyzing 
their own effort. They had underta- 
ken to check gross disorder by whole- 
sale punishment, or by scolding the 
entire school. 

Their strength not being equal to 
the task of forcing all the pupils in a 
mass, they had lost confidence ‘in 


themselves and settled into a kind of 


apathy, broken only by spasmodic at- 
tempts to secure discipline. 

The supervisor’s first lesson to them 
was the requirement that they should 
notice little things and small begin- 
nings; become attentive to minute 
formalities. 

Discipline is made up of these mi- 
nute formalities, and when the teach- 
er has learned how to repress her in- 
clination to scold or punish indiscrim- 
inately, and has acquired the habit of 
noting the manner of performing the 
smallest formalities, she is on the way 
toward success. 

No teacher is strong enough to force 
a whole school at once—to control it 
at arm’s length. But no teacher is so 
weak (such is our experience) that 
she cannot have good discipline by in- 
sisting upon the performance of the 
minute formalities. A wise teacher 
will conquer the chaos of arbitrari- 
ness and caprice by introducing order 
in little things, continually formulat- 
ing what is accidental and irrational 
into the universal and reasonable. 
The teacher who is strong enough to 
secure the performance of one of 
these small formalities can secure 
everything by persistence. 

The system of supervising princi- 
palship has done more to equalize and 
elevate instruction and discipline in 
the schools of our larger cities, than 
all other things combined. 

Much has been done in late years 
throughout the country toward the 
organization of supervision. At pres- 
ent the links of supervision in our 


American system of schools embrace 
the following : 

I, National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington, who has charge 
of the Bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of educational inform- 
ation. In the reports of that Bureau, 
as in a mirror, one may see refiected 
the actual status of education--its or- | 
ganization and results—not only in| 
the United States but in all parts of | 
the world. 

II. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, resident at the State Cap- | 
ital, and having charge of the appor- | 
tionment of the State school fund, | 
the organization of educational insti- 
tutes, collection of statistics, and a 
general supervision over the common 
schools so far as the execution of the 
State laws is concerned. 

il. County Superintendents, hav-| 
ing supervision over all schools in| 
their county not organized under spe- | 
cial charter as systems of city schools. 

IV. Superintendents of city schools. 
Their jurisdiction extends over sys- | 
tems of schools organized independ- | 
ently of county supervision. 

V. In large cities the supervision of | 
the Superintendent is supplemented | 
by Assistant Superintendents and Su- | 
pervising Principals. The latter have 
charge of large schools and smaller | 





subordinate schools, and spend most! to teach mathematics, not even the | 
| simplest processes of arithmetic. 


of their time in inspection of the 
work of their assistant teachers, and | 
in giving effect to general arrange- | 
ments devised for the perfection of| 
management and instruction. 

With this five-fold system of super- | 
vision, American educators may fee! 
a degree of satisfaction. Ina very 
large number of the States—already 
the system is complete. In all the| 
States are found the second, fourth 
and fifth links with a greater or less 
degree of perfection. There are} 


city systems that lack county super- 
vision. 


corrected as fast as may be. 

Through organization alone can 
scattered fragments be united into a 
system. When isolated schools be-| 
come members of a system, each one | 
is reinforced by the strength of the 
whole, and an immense fund of re- 
serve force before kept back for the 


pendent management, is set at liberty 
and can be employed in perfecting 





the internal arrangements of the| 
school. W. T. HARRIs. 
DOMINATION, 





ply to stand one side while the 
mind of the pupil goes on develop- 
ing—that he is only to prepare and 
offer food, and then leave the pupil to 
assimilate it, is far from being the 
true one. It is the expression of the 
ultra-radical Republican spirit. He 
is not to do so. That the child’s mind 
may be properly trained, the teacher 
must, to a very marked extent, take 
possession of it and dominate its ace | 





tion. He must grasp it as it were, | 
and force it into and through the un- 





cesses, 


| be good 


many States having, very excellent | 


With the growth of wealth | 
and population this deficit is being | 


| 
special emergencies incident to inde- | 


tried paths. And over and over again 
he must do this till the oft repeated 
journey becomes natural and easy 
through force of repetition, and the 
tendency to work in that way and no 
other, a fixed habit. 

Mental action, except in the higher 


|forms, is more a mechanical process 


than we are inclined tothink it. The 
same springs touched, the same re- 
sults will follow; and finally, by rep- 
etition the activity becomes, as we 
say natural—that is, it becomes me- 
chanical. 

Especially is this active domination 
necessary in the branch of mathemat- 
The track is single in all its pro- 
There is a definite starting 


ics. 


|point. a definite goal, and one, and 
|only one road by which that goal can 
|be reached 


Every effort of the 
teacher must be to prevent excur- 
sions of the pupil’s thought into side- 
pastures. A real forcing of the will 


|is required upon the mind of the pu- 


pil. The teacher’s mind must domi- 
uate that of the pupil, like the pow- 
erful grip of a strong band upon his 


| shoulder, forcing him into, and keep- 


ing him in the one narrow track. 
Hence the conclusion would be that 
people of feeble wills, while they may 
teachers of languages and 
physical science, should not attempt 


We submit this to the judgment and | 


observation of our readers. 
a oe 
QUERIES. 








tly it not a fact, that where machin- 

ery is doing so much, that mere 
| physical strength is less and less in 
|demand, and intelligence and alert- 
ness more and more in demand, and 


| necessity more in common with that 
of man, and she needs an education 
|in the sciences, arts, and accomplish- 
ments, necessary to the man? 

Is it not a fact, also, that the realm 
|of productive industry and division 
|of lador, aided by labor-saving ma- 
|chines, encroaches upon the domain 
| of special labor confined within the 
\limits of the family, and conquers 
| one after another the drudgery of the 
household, and reducesit to a general 
| branch of industry? 
The power-loom, the sewing and 
| knitting machines, the washing ma- 
chine, the baker, the tailor, the manu- 


facturers of preserved and prepared | 


are 
|rapidly emancipating from the sla- 
| very of the kitchen? 


|food,—is it not a fact that they 


| Is it wise to ignore the effect of | 


the invention 
chinery, and the consequent aggrega- 
tion of population into towns and 
cities where co-operation may be 
availed of? 


Is it not a fact, that out of these so- | 
cial changes there arises the necessity | 


of modifications in our systems of ed- 
ucation? 
The demand of woman for equal 


|advantages in education with men is | 


not a mere temporary demand arising | 
out of the sentimentalism incident to 


that woman’s sphere comes to be of 


the epoch, but only an index of the 
social movement that underlies our 
civilization. 

The demands on the woman of the 
present day are such as to compel her 
to educate herself in science, art and 
history. Her natural proclivity to 
versatility and alertness of mind fit 
her in a peculiar sense for the sphere 
of teacher of children. Their arbi- 
trariness and caprice can be best 
watched and foiled by her. Their 
feeble strength demands intermit- 
tence and quick sympathy, and their 
training must, above all, he gentle. 

Toenter into the spheres of pro- 
ductive industry opening for her; to 
assume the place of director in the 
management of the family economy 
now offered her in exchange for that 
of drudge; to fill her sphere of host- 
ess and conversationalist in society; 
to fill the sphere of teacher in the 
school; to enter into the literary do- 
main recently conquered by such wri- 
ters of social novels as George Eliot 
and George Sand, or into the domain 
of art, music and the drama, con- 
quered long since: all these conspire 
to demand for woman discipline, in 
sight, and information studies such 
as are necessary to initiate man into 
the ‘‘coiventionalities of intelli- 
gence.”’ 

The demand for the same course of 
| study is paramount, that for co-edu- 
cation subordinate, although of con- 
| siderable importance. 

Are not these facts which demand 
cc nsideration? 








A SOLID FOUNDATION. 





Ef ieee educator is called upon espe- 
cially to scrutinize the character 
of his elementary work. He must 
see from afar the effects of the trifling 
things with which he makes his be- 
ginnings. 

It is the feeling of this duty that 
has in Jate years drawn so much at- 
tention to Froebel’s theories of the 
Kindergarten and to primary educa- 
tion generally. It is all essential 
that the foundation should be suffi- 
cient for the superstructure. Of late 
therefore much thought has been ex- 
pended on the question of adapting 
the course of study in the common 
schools to the actual demands upon 
the citizen in after life. 

The same zeal which has challenged 
| the methods and subjects of the com- 
|mon schools has with still more em- 
phasis‘challenged the higher educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities. 
It has demanded the substitution of 
}more practical studies for the tradi- 





HE theory that the teacher is sim-| great social changes arising through | tional disciplinary course. 
of lobor-saying ma-| 


It has asked for more science and 
|less Latin or Greek, and for a radical 
‘extension of the elective system of 
making up a course of study for each 
‘individual. 

Much has been accomplished by 
this movement towards gaining its 
points. Meanwhile a vigorous reac- 
{tion has set in, and the old finds its 
| defenders and apologists. 

The discussion widens itsscope and 
‘extends to mavy other phases not 
| originally called into question, not 
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only the proper course of study for 
the public schools, but their right to 
exist on appropriatious from the pub- 
lic treasury; especially with refer- 
ence to the public high school, the dis- 
cussion is assuming such proportions 
and significance as to react to a great 
extent, and convert opponents who 
had not before carefully examined 
the ground of their epposition, into 
its friends. 

The recent decision of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals, that the 
acts of Congress donating public 
lands to the schools of the State, 
placed no restriction on the use of 
the funds raised from the sale of the 
lands, and that the school board have 
full power to teach what they deem 
expedient and proper, has done much 
in this direction. 


2 


UNWISE LEGISLATION. 








OWNS, Cities, States, the Nation 
—weare all suffering from un- 
wise legislation. Tax-payers, teach- 
ers, merchants, farmers, manufactu- 
rers, are all suffering from this. There 
is a remedy—a cure for these evils. 
We elect men to make laws for us 
who do not know enough to legislate 
wisely—and we smart for this unwise 
legislation. 

The common people are the rulers 
now in this country, and under this 
new order of things all must be edu- 
cated. 

It is a fact that in all times nations 
have recognized the necessity of edu- 
cating their directive intelligence. 

Those who are to rule are carefully 
educated for this purpose. 

Public money has never been 
grudged for the education of the gov- 
erning classes. 

So soon as the State has found that 
its strength depended on the educa- 
tion of a special class, that class has 
at once been provided for. 

The immense sums recently expend- 
ed in the various countries of Europe 
for iudustrial education, show that 
statesmanship has at last found out 
that political prosperity depends upon 
the prosperity of the civil comma; 
nity. ; 

In our comparatively new experi- 
ment of a “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” to educate the ruling classes 
means to educate all the people. 

But in the earlier days of our his- 
tory, the system of education was 
definitely shaped towards providing 
alearned few to look after the high- 
est interests, the clergy, the physi- 
cians, the lawyers. 

The “three Rs,” reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, were for all. To 
these essentials, -the candidates for 
the professions added Latin, Greek, 
and higher machematics, and then en- 
tered professional schools to study 
their specialties. 

A liberal education included the 


mon school] education included only 
the “three Rs.” 

But the newspaper and magazine, 
together with rapid transportation, 





to the one who possesses & common 
education, that he continues bis the- 
oretic education after school life al- 
most inevitably. The former stand- 
ard of a liberal education is attained 
by the average of the community, to- 
day. 

The development and rapid growth 
of the sciences and of modern litera- 
ture have added such immense prov- 
inces to the domain set apart for a 
liberal education, that it now bears 
little resemblance to its first shape 
and magnitude. Hence, it happens 
that while our higher education de- 
mands only disciplinary studies as 
preparatory to it, and then proceeds 
to add at least two years more of dis- 
ciplinary studies, the growth of gen- 
eral intelligence, in science and litera- 
ture, has introduced changes that 
have destroyed its symmetry and 
adaptation. 

In the common school the three Rs 
have been so expanded by the con- 
tents they have received from litera- 
ture and the sciences of nature, and 
of man, that they furnish much more 
than is required by the colleges, and 
much more than is used as a founda- 
tion for the superstructure there 
built. 

Moreover, the same causes that have 
operated to expand and fill up the 
common school course, have likewise 
influenced the college course, but not 
inthe same way. Their influence in 
the common school course is felt 
throughout its entire extent. 


If the plan which the public schools 
have adopted were followed, its type 
would bea tree that expands into fo- 
liage from below up to the top. 
What serious obstacle is there in 
the way of adopting for the college 
course a curriculum involving a cen- 
tral axis of discipline studies and a 
complement of accessory branches 
yielding information and insight? 

To the severe disciplines of Latin, 
Greek, and the mathematics, add the 
sciences—both natural and social-po- 
litical—and_ literature and civil his- 
tory. The preparation for college 
should then demand the rudiments of 
science, literature and history. This 
change would adapt the college to 
the public school course. 

Is not this best? 


<> 
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Compulsory Education. 
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The people seem to be ready for it. 
The St. Louis Republican of a recent 
date, says: 

“The incident related in a brieg 
communication to the Republican 
from Middletown Missouri, shows 
how necessary it is to provide for 
some sort of compulsion in the mat- 
ter of education. When the mere 
reading of the bill introduced in the 
Assembly with this object in view, 
resulted in bringing fifty-nine delin- 
quent children to one schovul house 
the next day, under the belief that 
the bill was already a law, it is quite 


process. If compulsory ‘eduéation 





have opened up so great possibilities 


plain it will pay to try the cramming 


can be made in some shape elastic, so 


poor, we can well afford to give ita 
trial.’ 

The fact is, the people are ready for 
and want more and better facilities 
for educating their children, instead 
of less—a fact the Solons in the Leg- 
islature will do well to remember. 


— - > 


OUR PREMIUM. 





Editors Journal : 
GENTLEMEN—I have received Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary as a 
premium for a club of 12 subscribers. 
It seems to me every school district 
in the State should secure one on the 
very liberal terms you propose, and 
they would be liberally paid, too, for 
helping themselves. 
No such bargain has ever before 
been offered. My dictionary is com- 
plete in every particular. Four illu- 
minated plates,—well bound in sheep, 
—marble edges. 
Taking 12 copies of the JouRNAL 
for $12—worth twice the money for 
teachers to circulate and read— and a 
$12 dictionary to boot, is certainly a 
most excellent and extraordinary 
bargain. Very truly yours, 
B. L. THoMAs, 

Co. Supt. Schools, Trenton, Mo. 
This offer will be withdrawn April 
1st, 1879. : 
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THE HABITS AND THE WILL, 
RCH-DEACON PALEY re- 
markd, “Man is a bundle of 

habits,”? which is true enough as a 
general expression, but not the whole 
truth. 
The cld maxim, “Habit is second 
nature,” is much nearer true and cor- 
rect, but this again falls far short of 
the whole truth. 
The Chinese proverb, “Where a 
hundred people have wishes, oue man 
bas a will,’ conveys a central truth 
in all culture. 
When all the endowments of mind, 
and all the powers of the soul are 
large and strong, then it is natural to 
form the best habits with ease and as 
mere matter of ordinary develop- 
ment; whereas, on the contrary, in 
proportion as the nature is weak or 
ill-balanced, it is just so much the 
harder to form, and when formed, to 
maintain good habits. 

It devolves on parents aud teachers 
to form the habits of the young, as 
much so, at least, as outside influ- 
ences ever do it—and this is a much 
larger part, and a more vital part of 
education than any other,—a truth 
which, though admitted as sound 
theory, is by no means admitted to its 
rightful position in educational meas- 
ures or schemes. 

The intellectual habits of the little 
students are of much greater impor- 
tance than the book kuowledge they 
amass, aud should be the chief end 
and aim in all their studies. Nor this 
alone, but the pupils themselves 
should be initiated as early as possi- 
ble, as zealous co-workers in the dif- 
ficult and delicate task of self-cul- 
ture. No other deserves the name. 

The child should be skilfully and 





as not to bear too harshly on the very 


tions of cause and effect, the sowing 
and the reaping, so as to act cou- 
sciously to aid the formation of good 
habits of mind — not perversely to 
hinder the whole process, and persist 
in forming habits akin to his peculiar 
traits. 

Habit has been the architect of all 
human civilization’ and enlighten- 
ment. Habit has been the organizer 
that created individuals into nations, 
and States into leagues. Habit has 
been the welding force and heat that 
fused and forged the mightiest com- 
binations of human energy—oftenest 
acting on men as its unconscious sub- 
jects or victims, but most godlike 
when it transforms the sluggards to 
workers, the voluptuaries to philoso- 
phers, the sinners to saints. 


YOU CAN HAVE IT. 


VERY TEACHER can uow eas- 
ily secure ‘‘Webster’s Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary.” No matter what you 
do, or where you go, this invaluable 
work furnishes you, and your friends 
too, with a vocabulary of 120,000 
words. Itis equivalent to a library 
of 22 volumes—which would cost you 
in cheap binding, $40.00. 
You can get the dictionary now, 
sent to you by express, for 12 sub- 
scribers to this journal at $1.00 per 
year, but this offer will be withdrawn 
April 1st, 1879. Improve it now. 








CoMMON sense and common justice 
alike demands the passage of a bill 
now pending in Congress, to amend 
the postal laws. 

The New York Evening Post says: 
“It might very well be entitled ‘a bill 
to remove absurdities from postal leg- 
islation, and to provide for the use of 
common sense in the conduct of pos- 
tal affairs.’ This is the bill which 
was prepared by the United States 
Postal Conference, and which has 
the approval alike of the officers in 
the mail service and of the public 
generally.” 

Why not pass it at once? 


—~i~ 
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WHAT are your boys and girls do- 
ing? Where are they? What have 
they to read? What more can be 
done to interest them, and to make 
the home and the school more attrac- 
tive and helpful? Pictures are cheap; 
books are cheap; good papers are 
cheap; all these things are cheap and 
useful, and valuable in the household. 

No other interest of the people can 
be compared to this one of the right 
training and education of the chil- 
dren. Houses, lands, stocks, money, 
—these are all good as means to an 
end, for the training of an intelligent, 
industrious, virtuous citizenship. 


REMEMBER, the school directors 
you elect shape the whole school sys- 
tem; men familiar with the details 
make good systems; poor teachers 
make poor schools. If you wish your 
schools respected, make them more 
respectable; the whole machinery 
must be wisely chosen—chosen with 








constantly familiarized with the rela- 
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ARKANSAS. 





HE visit of Dr. Sears, agent of the 
Peabody Fund, to our State Leg- 
islature, and the solid, kind, frater- 
nal words he spoke to them, will not 
soon be forgotten. 

They made a profound impression, 
not only when heard, but when read 
the next day in the daily Democrat. 

We clip, and commend to the peo- 
ple the following extracts: 

Dr. Sears said, “It is not economy 
to cheapen the school system of Ar- 
kansas; cut down your tailor, your 
mechanic, &c., but do not cut down 
your teacher; he works on more im- 
portant material; do not trifle with 
what makes your children good men 
and women. There has beenas much 
progress in modes and methods of 
teaching and of education as in me- 
chanic arts; you should recognize 
these facts, and act upon them.” 

Speaking of 

SUPERVISION . 

and its necessity, he said, ‘Rail: oads 
do not hesitate to pay first-class su- 
perintendents $15,000 or $20,000 per 
year; therefore, you should pay the 
head of the system sufficient, so that 
when you get a good man you could 
keep him. 

The varied duties devolving on the 
State Superintendent, makes it a dif- 
ficult position to fill. He requires 
constant study; study in practice and 
theory; he must disseminate knowl- 
edge, spread it out, visit all the im- 
portant schools, give the information 
to the people. In Massachusetts, 
members of the Legislature traveled 
through the State, explaining the 
school system to the people, and no 
step was ever more beneficial to the 
people and the State. In 

BOSTON, 

where formerly one superintendent 
sufficed, there are now three or four; 
the superintendence is becoming more 
appreciated as it becomes more nec- 
essary and more valuable. 

It is the duty of the superintendent 
to study the State school laws, to cor- 
respond with the superintendents of 
other States, and he can ascertain 
many useful facts and receive valua- 
ble suggestions. The people want 
good schools; poor schools have given 
them wrong and imperfect ideas of 
the system. Your great danger is in 
poor schools and poor teachers; short 
sessiohs, schools of short duration do 
but little good.” 

In closing, Dr. Sears said, “The ob- 
ject of the Peabody Fund is to pro- 
mote education and not to degrade it; 
we do not feel called upon by God or 
man to aid a State that is retrograd- 
ing. The founder intended to assist 
in building up permanent public 
school saystems. We will not assist 
a State that strikes at the vital part 
of the system; that abolishes the State 
Superintendent. We cannot trust to 
strangers; we see and examine for 
ourselves. We wish to give more 
money to Arkansas.” 

Mr. Stubbs— “How much do you 
give now?” 

Dr. Sears — “$6,000; would like to 
make it $10,000. When we withdraw 


from one State, we give to another 
and more deserving State. When you 
do better and help yourselves, we 
shall do better.” [Applause]. 

Of the address delivered before the 
members of the Legislature on Mon- 
day evening by the Managing Editor 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION, the Democrat spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“A large, intelligent and refined au- 
dience packed the hall of the House 
of Representatives Monday evening, 
to hear the lecture of J. B. Merwin 
on “Popular Education.” The hall 
had been secured in advance by a res- 
olution offered by Mr. Archer of Sa- 
lem, Fulton county. 

Mr. Merwin was introduced in an 
exceedingly felicitous mamuner by 
Speaker Bearden, who took occasion 
to give public education his emphatic 
endorsement. He said with empha- 
sis: ‘What Arkansas needs to-day is 
education and railroads. With these 
—immigration will pour in and oc- 
cupy our fertile lands.’ 

The lecture was made up of solid, 
entertaining matter, and what was 
highly complimentary to the speaker, 
and hardly less so to his audience, 
there was no break in attention or 
interest from beginning to end.” 

* * * * * * 


Altogether, the address was one of 
the most eloquent, forcible and con- 
vincing efforts of the kind that our 
city has been favored with in many a 
day. 

Our visit to the thriving and beau- 
tiful city of Little Rock was, to our- 
selves at least, of special interest, and 
we hope it may prove of profit and 
interest to others also. 

In every direction new buildings 
are going up. Elegant residences and 
substantial business blocks show un- 
mistakable signs of thrift and pros- 
perity. The stores are filled with 
large stocks of goods, and with cash- 
paying customers too. 

The schools, under the efficient and! 
economical supervision of Supt. Fish, 
are filled to overflowing, and growing 
in power and numbers and popular- 
ity every year. The private schools, 
too, are doing a good work. Our 
stay was so limited we could only 
spend a short time among the teach- 
ers and pupils, but we saw enough to 
demonstrate the above facts. 

Our reception by Hon. J. L. Denton 
and the other State officers as well as 
by the Legislature, was most cordial 
and kindly. Of the address delivered 
in the hall of the House of Represen- 
tative, a correspondent speaks above. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad, so ably and care- 
fully managed, with its immense land 
grant, is doing a vast and much-need- 
ed work for the State of Arkansas, in 
providing cheap homes and drawing 
the best class of immigrants to the 
State by thousands. 

We are also indebted to Hon. Thos. 
Essex, Land Commissioner at Little 
Rock, for much valuable information 
in regard to the soil, climate, produc- 
tions and resources of the State. Mr. 








Essex will be glad to send circulars 


giving full information on these 
points to any who will address him 
as above. 

We never visited a people who wel- 
comed strangers more cordially, or 
who seemed more anxious to secure 
settlers on their fertile and produc- 
tive lands. 

They have a genial climate, a fer- 
tile soil—they ‘raise fruit in abund- 
ance, cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
&c. There are good schools, both 
public and private, all over the State, 
and they are growing better every 
year. Arkansas is calling for, and is 
securing a large number of the best 
men and women in the profession. 

Let the present Legisleture add 
strength to the system by every means 
practicable— by holding on to her 
State Superintendent, a very efficient 
and enthusiastic worker — let them 
strengthen his hands, and let it be 
understood at home and abroad, that 
the means for educating children are 
as good as in any other State, and 
tens of thousands of people will set- 
tle within her borders, in the next 
decade, helping to build up a noble 
and prosperous commonwealth. 


MISSOURI. 








DR. SHANNON’S REPLY TO DR. LAWS, 
ON THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





(Continued). 

Again, the claim set up that the 
branches named in sections 33 and 34 
of the school law as those in which 
the teacher must be qualified, is the 
limit of the public school work, (or, 
in other words, that the teacher’s 
qualification is the legal gauge of the 
school work) leads us into another 
glaring and monstrous absurdity. It 
is this; if the teacher understands 
Hebrew, Chocktaw, the Russian dia- 
lect, etc., etc., all these must be taught 
in the public schools. There is no es- 
cape trom this conclusion, or else all 
language is a snare, all logic a farce, 
and all mental deductions mere illu- 
sions. 

Let it not be forgotten that I insist 
upon using the word limit; and if the 
Doctor wishes to quarrel over its use 


[simply refer him to his dictionary | | 


for a definition of ‘‘define.”’ 


But Dr. Laws says he has made a 
discovery in my instructions to school 
officials which completely contradicts 
my denial. It is this; “the law im- 
plies that all the branches named in 
section 33 * * * shall be taught 
in the district schools.” 

Aye, aye, I said it! I “stick to it.” 
The opinions of one Governor and 
two Attorneys General sustain my 
decision. But an implication that 
certain branches shall be taught is 
quite a different thing from a limita- 
tion to these certain specific branches; 
and the principle involved in this 
conclusion is sustained by the decis- 
ion of His Honor, Judge Wickham. 
I go further, and state that instead of 
wishing to retract or modify what is 
said-fn the instructions quoted, I will 
add that it is expected that the course 
of instruction in the district schools 





will not go beyond the subjects nam- 
ed. Yet the law does not PROHIBIT 
explicitly nor implicitly, the intro- 
duction of the Doctor’s favorites,— 
music and drawing, or other branches, 
—if the wisdom of the directors per- 
mits them to be added, as supple- 
ments, and the restriction as to the 
rate of taxation wil! admit. Further 
still, it is a fact that the public school 
work of Missouri, as a rule, does not 
go beyond, nor even come up to the 
standard of this list. 

Has Dr. Laws made the other dis- 
covery that I euggested he might 
make? If not, with my quoted in- 
structions before my eyes, standing 
squarely by them, placing a very 
high estimate upon consistency, I re- 
peat and emphasize, “the law does 
not, and never did, prescribe and 
limit the course of study for the pub- 
lic schools, but has always, wisely, 
left it to the people and their school 
officers.” 

Dr. Laws risked the whole fight 
upon two propositions. He has been 
forced to abandon one of these and 
confesses defeat on that ground. His 
second proposition, or assigned rea- 
son for charging the Normal Regents 
with “crime,” and making this vio- 
lent attack, is equally groundless and 
fallacious. Both these points will be 
briefly treated in my next, and con- 
cluding article, in this controversy. 

But let no one be deceived by the 
thought that the Doctor will yield 
when his “‘facts’”’ are all disproved, 
and his every reason overturned. Al- 
ready he has wheeled entirely around 
and urges the exact reverse of his 
first proposition as an equally potent 
reason why the Normals should be 
curbed and hobbled. He has shown 
that as to the Normals he has adopted 
the flexible rule “you shall be damned 
if you do,.and you shall be damned if 
you don’t. R. D. SHANNON. 





TEXAS. 

Texas, too, is wheeling into line. 

We learn by telegraph that on invi- 
tation of the Legislature a joint ses- 
sion of that body and the Teachers’ 
Association of Texas, was held in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, 
when the subject of School Supervis- 
ion was discussed by leading educa- 
tors, after which Dr. Sears, agent of 
the Peabody Fund, delivered a most 
eloquent address on the same subject. 

Dr. Sears has just made an offer to 
donate $6,000 to the State out of the 
Peabody Pund, for the establishment 
of a State Normal School, provided 
the State will appropriate an equal 
sum for that object. 


Prof. W. H. Coleman, editor of the 
educational department of the Brazos 
Pilot, Brazos, Texas, says: 

“When it is known that there are 
thousands of children all over the 
country growing up without an edu- 
cation; that there are hundreds of 


parents paying their money, year af- - 


ter year, to have their children edu- 
cated, yet, for want of timely encour- 
agement at home, the advantages of- 
fered those children are, in great part 
neutralized; that there are others, 
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who, to save a few dollars, employ a 
cheap (?) teacher, who understands 
next to nothing of the theory and 
practice of teaching; that there are 
teachers, even,-who honestly believe 
that the 
PROFESSION OF TEACHING 

can be taken up without special train- 
ing for the work, just as one takes to 
shoveling sand. When these things 
are known, it is not matter of sur- 
prise that every intelligent person 
should exclaim: it is high time that 
words of enlightenment be spoken, 
and spoken freely. 

When it is said, as was said by a 
leading educator before the General 
Assembly:at Austin the other day, 
that ‘the $900,000 appropriated to 
teachers is not worth $100,000 of real 
valuable instruction to the youth of 
Texas for the 

WANT OF SUPERVISION,’ 
who will refuse to join us in saying: 
let us have light, more light?” 
iO 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
R. A. L. WADE, County Su- 
perintendent of Monongalia 
County, West Virginia, says: 

“lam able to report that the great 
educational revival, produced by the 
introduction of the “Graduating Sys- 
tem” into the primary free schools of 
this county in 1876, is spreading rap- 
idly, with a fair prospect that it will 
become universal. 

As this system, which has pro- 
duced an interest unparalleled in the 
history of primary schoo] work, had 
its origin in Monongalia county, it 
affords me pleasure to be able to re- 
port that it has been adopted in sev- 
eral counties of this State, and in va- 
rious placesin Western Pennsylvania, 
and wherever it has been properly 
tested, it carries with it the spirit of 
revival. 

In order to give to the friends of 
popular education a clear understand- 
ing of this system, I will answer the 
question which naturally arises, 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE GRADU- 

ATING SYSTEM? 

It is simply adopting as a course of 
study the free school branches, or- 
ganizing the more advanced pupils 
into four separate classes according 
to their grades, fixing a time in which 
each pupil is expected to complete the 
course, holding annual examinations 
and commencement exercises in each 
district, granting diplomas to those 
who, upon examination, are found to 
be worthy of them, forming alumni 
associations, and publishing annual 
catalogues, in which the names of 
graduates and undergraduates appear. 
in the classes to which they respect- 
ively belong. It is simply applying 
to primary schools a system which, 
centuries ago, was adopted in univer- 
sities and colleges, and more recently 
in academies and high schools. 

Iam unable to see why the system 
was first applied to the highest in- 
stead of the lowest educational insti- 
tutions. Beginners need more helps 
than advanced pupils. Neither can I 
see why a system which had been so 


Thands of the printer by the 20th of 





long approved in schools of high 
grade, was never before applied to 
primary schools. 

Itis but reasonable to suppose that 
a system which would stimulate a 
young man in college, would also 
stimulate a boy in the free school, as 
human nature is about the same every- 
where. But the strongest argument 
in favor of the introduction of the 
graduating system into our free 
schools, is the fact that wherever it 
has been properly tested it has crea- 
ted an interest among pupils and pa- 
rents never before witnessed in free 
school work. A few words in refer- 
ence to the work in our own county 
will not be inappropriate. 

In the spring of 1876 we held our 
FIRST ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
of the graduating classes of the seven 
districts of Monongalia county, in 
seven of the largest churches in the 
county, when 196 pupils graduated in 
the free school branches, and received 
diplomas! In order to givesome idea 
of the character of these examina- 
tions, and the interest which the peo- 
ple felt in them, I quote from my re- 

port of that year: 

‘It isa matter of astonishment to 
many persons that, with a single ex- 
ception, the largest churches in the 
several districts were insufficient to 
accommodate, even during the day, 
the vast numbers who came to wit- 
ness the examinations. And these 
were not disinterested spectators: 
they were our most intelligent people 
—the men and women who had sons 
or daughters, or grand-children, or 
friends in the class, in whom they 
were deeply interested. These exam- 
inations were by no means child’s 
play; they were intended to test the 
knowledge of each pupilin the free 
school branches; and yet, with a very 
few exceptions, the members of the 
various classes showed a coolness, a 
courage, and a knowledge of the 
branches studied, which many of our 
teachers do not possess.’ 

The attendance upon these exami- 
nations, both day and night, and the 
interest manifested by the masses in 
them, were quite equal to last year. 

The annual examinations for the 
the year 1878 were by no means less 
interesting than those of previous 
years. Geo. W. Atkinson, Esq., edi- 
tor of the Standard, of the city of 
Wheeling, after spending one week 
in this county, witnessing the exami- 
nations held at the close of last win- 
ter’s term, in a leading editorial, pub- 
lished in the Standard of March 4th, 
1878, from which I shall quote, in 
speaking of the attendance upon these 
examinations, says: ‘Such crowds of 
people we have never seen assembled 
in the rural districts, even at barba- 
cues, during political campaigns.” 





Aut matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 


the month preceeding date of issue. 
fn] 





—tThe teacher’s work is instruc- 
tion. The pupil’s work is learning. 
The teacher must direct, The pupil 
must obey. 





SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 
ROF. H. 8. BENNETT of the 
Fisk University, in Nashville, in 

a letter to the Christian Union (Mr. 
Beecher’s paper) makes himself an 
honorable exception to that class of 
preachers and teachers who think it a 
part of their duty to write invidious, 
unfriendly, and often slanderous let- 
ters upon the Southern people. Cor- 
recting a statement made by Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, that the public school 
system in the Southern States has 
broken down, Prof. Bennett writes: 

“In every Southern State the school 
systems recognize the claims of the 
colored peogle, and make provision 
for the education of colored children. 

For instance, in Mississippi, for the 
year 1875~’6, there were in attendance 
in the public schools 90,178 colored 
children, or about 64 per cent of the 
entire colored scholastic population. 
There were 14,000 more colored chil- 
dren in school during the year than 
white. 

In South Carolina there were 70,- 
802 colored in school out of a scholas- 
tic population of 152,000. 

In Georgia 43,778 were enrolled on 
the lists as having attended school. 

In Tennessee 45,000 attended school 
last year. 

Having been engaged for the past 
twelve years in preparing teachers 
for colored schools, I know from ex- 
perience that there has been a grow- 
ing demand for teachers from nearly 
all the States in the South. Those 
States which have not made demands 
upon Fisk University for teachers are 
so far remote that it is more econom- 
ical for them to draw their supply 
from sources nearer home. We have 
sent teachers into Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and of course Tennessee. The 
demand is growing from year to year. 
Any competent colored man or wo- 
man can get a school in the South.” 


LOOK AT THE FACTS. 
E invite attention to the follow- 
ing statement of facts which 
we clip from an admirable address 
delivered by J. M. Dalton, before the 
Teachers’ Institute at Hollow Rock, 


TENNESSEE: 

“The report of the State Superin- 
tendent for the years 1875-6, is where 
we find that the scholastic population 
of the State is, in round numbers, 
430,000. There were during these 
years, 125,000 children attending pub- 
lic schools, paying an average tuition 
of a little less than 86 cents per month 
for each pupil; while the 31,000 who 
attended private schools paid an av- 
erage tuition of $1.79 per month for 
each pupil in attendance. 

The difference between these re- 
spective rates of tuition is 93 cents, 
the amount saved per month on each 
pupil who attended public schools, 
making the very respectable sum of 
$1,395,000 saved in twelve months, 
and that too on only 125,000 school 
children, which, extended to the en- 
tire scholastic population would foot 
up a grand total saving of $4,800,000 





per annum. And ‘if this enormous 
sum can be saved yearly to the State 
by carrying the’public school policy 
into full effect, while at the same time 
it will give us better schools, better 
school houses, a larger attendance, 
more active teachers (because we pay 
them more), uniform series of text 
books, teachers’ institutes, and con- 
sequently uniformity in school disci- 
pline, also cheaper and more efficient 
schools, why in the name of common 
sense and reason, in the name of the 
good of humanity, and in the name 
of the great’ cause of common school 
education, should we hesitate one 
moment to adopt the system wholly, 
entirely and completely, as a sound 
measure of political economy?” 


a 


IOWA. 





DISTRICT CONVENTIONS OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Spring conventions of County 
Superintendents in the districts as 
arranged at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, are hereby called to meet for 
a period not exceeding three days, at 
such time as the executive committee 
of each district shall indicate. Co. 
Superintendents are entitled to their 
per diem, since these meetings are cf- 
ficially called, under Sec. 1577, S. L. 
1876. IL expect to attend all these con- 
ventions for a part of the time, as 
shown: 

Il. Dist., Cedar Rapids, March 10; 
IIf., Charles City, March 12; VIL., 
Storm Lake, March’,13; VI, Carroll, 
March 17; V., Red Oak, March 19; 
LV., Des Moines, March 25; L, Ot- 
tumwa, April 1; VILL, Emmetsburg, 
May 13. C. W. von CoELLN, 


Supt. Pub. Ins. 
Des Moinzs, Feb. 21, 1879. 
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Crawford County. 





The Crawford Mirror pays the effi- 
cient County Superintendent of 
Crawford county, Mr. D. L. Grace, 
the following deserved compliment: 

As with teachers, so with school of- 
ficers, when you secure a good one it 
is the part of wisdom to hold on to 
him. No community can afford to 
dispense with the services of an ef- 
ficient, wise, judicious school teacher 
or school officer. 

The Mirror says: ‘Mr. Grace has 
held the office for more than two 
years; he has been an earnest and per- 
sistent worker in building up the 
school system of the county. He has 
organized twelve new school dis- 
tricts, secured a general system of re- 
ports by which the enumeration of 
school children has been increased 
from about 1,500 to 3,800, and the 
State appropriation is accordingly 
augmented. He organized the only 
Teachers’ Institute ever held in the 
county, and has proved a hard work- 
ing and faithful officer. He has se- 
cured not less than fifty subscribers 
to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION, and the manner in which he 
has performed his duties in the past 
is the best guarantee of the future.”’ 





He should be re-elected. 


Hh 
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Tennessee Department. 
SALUTATORY. 


N assuming the management of 

the editorial department of the 
Tennessee edition of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, it is right 
and proper that I should make my 
bow to its readers and the general 
public. 

It shall be my endeavor to carry out 
to the letter the purposes designed in 
the establishment of this journal, and 
present to its readers from time to 
time, such items of educational inter 
est as the State of Tennessee cau sup- 
ply. In adopting this line of duty, I 
think I can best subserve the claims 
which the subscribers to the JouRNAL 
hold on its publishers and those con- 
nected with its management. It is 
true that the curtains of our educa- 
tional stage have but recently been 
raised; but the actors know their 
parts well, and possess a clear con- 
ception of the characters they have 
assumed. 

These essentials acquired, the 
drama cannot fail to be rendered with 
success. This much we can prophesy, 
and whatever incidents may arise 
during the progress of the perform- 
ance, whether involving criticism or 
commendation, will be fairly and im- 
partially rendered in these columns. 

It is proper that I should make this 
declaration, as the cause of education 
is of too vital importance, and too 
deeply interwoven with the best in- 
terests of our race, to permit of its 
power being rendered either useless 
or ineffectual by a lack of discrimina- 
tion or judgment. 

I assume the responsibilities of the 
position with a full comprehension of 
its requirements, and the main object 
that will influence me in the faithful 
performance of the duties connected 
with it, is a desire to build up our 
school system, and promote the pros- 
perity of every an interest in my 
native State. 

I would here bespeak at the hands 
of the teachers of Tennessee, that 
measure of encouragement and sup- 
port which the importance of the mis- 
sion of this journal demands. It is 
to-day the only publication emanat- 
ing from within the limits of the 
State, devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cational interests of the State, and it 
is certainly the duty of every one 
who values the weal of Tennessee, to 
extend to it his patronage and assist 
in building up such a journal in our 
midst. 

With the establishment of a unity 
of purpose, and a mutual good-will 
between the teachers of Tennessee 
and the promoters of this journal, 
much can and will be accomplished. 

With this short enunciation of the 
principles that will govern me in the 
task Ihave undertaken, I make my 
bow editorial to the readers of the 


Tennessee JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. v 


N reviewing the progress of edu- 

cation in Tennessee, since the pas- 
sage of the public school law of 1873, 
we are led to inquire as to whether 
the results predicted by the promot- 
ers of this act, have been realized to 
that full measure contemplated by 
them. Fortunately for our purpose, 
reliable sources of information and 
statistics are available, from which 
we can glean such details of opera- 
tion as We may require on this subject. 

It is enough to know that the en- 
actment for the establishment of the 
existing system of public schools, 
found Tennessee in such a condition 
as made this step an absolute neces- 
sity. The majority of the children 
were growing up in a condition, the 
result of which it would be impossible 
to fully realize. 

Not one day too soon did the govy- 
ernment of the State take steps to- 
ward the enactment of the public 
school law, and to this enactment are 
we indebted in a great measure for 
the salvation of the State from the 
evils that threatened her from within. 
That this law has been a success far 
exceeding the expectation of its pro- 
moters, every candid mind will ad- 
mit. The obstacles in the way of its 
operation were many and deep-seated. 
Prejudices had to be overcome, and 
the advantages of the new system had 
to be explained, and its good results 
shown to the people. 


The task before the educators of 


Tennessee was a difficult one, but en- 
ergy and perseverance have secured 
the victory. 
public schools is no longer a dream— 
but it has attained the realities of an 
accomplished fact. 

What these schools have done and 
are doing toward educating the 
masses, is a source of unmixed pleas- 
ure to every true Tennesseean. Ina 
few more years the old “log cabin” 
will have foreyer disappeared, and 
given place to commodious, healthy 
school houses. Even now but few 


remain, and the sooner these few rel- | 


ics of past barbarism are removed 
from the face of the land, the better 
for the children and for us. 

But it is not in thisevidence of ma- 
terial progress that the real character 
of the advance we have made can 
alone be read. Itis pictured on the 
faces of the groups of smiling chil- 
dren that you may pass wending their 
way to the district school. It is 
borne to your ears in the recitations 
of the happy voices within, and lastly 
it can be seen by the family fireside, 
as you watch their rosy lips while 
they con the lesson of to-morrow. 

What happy results will arise from 
this, the change of but a few years, 
itis impossible for us to estimate. 
They cannot be measured by any 
standard known to us in these days. 
We can, however, predict a glorious 
future for Tennessee and her people, 
as long as her public schools, unob- 
structed by false legislation, are per- 


mitted to scatter abroad the priceless | Parent. 


The establishment of 


dren who are now pursuing their 
studies within their walls. 8. 





ANNALS OF THE POOR. 





‘*The short and simple annals of the poor.’’ 


HAVE selected the aboye passage 

from Gray’s beautiful “Elegy,” as 
the text of a few remarks I wish to 
make through these columns. 

I will endeavor to treat ofthe po- 
sition occupied by a large element, in 
regard to educational matters, as they 
appear to one when viewed through 
the lens of the present school law of 
the State. Naturally enough, the first 
inquiry we should make is, to what 
extent has Tennessee provided the 
meaus for supplying the masses with 
educational food, and how far have 
they taken advantage of those means 
provided for them? 

The answer to this inquiry can 
only be gleaned by an investigation 
into the condition of affairs prior to 
the passage of our school law, anda 
careful comparison with the present 
state of things. It will be conceded 
by those familiar with the monetary 
phases of the Southern States for the 
past six years or more, that an extra- 
ordinary aud unprecedented financial 
pressure has weighed down and par- 
alyzed almost every attempt at any 
forward movemeut, and by a similar 
concession, it must be granted that 
during the existence of such an un- 
fortunate crisis, little could be com- 
passed in an educational point of view 
be those who bore the burden of this 
general distress. 

While disturbing elements invaria- 
| bly create more or less confusion, yet 
| there exists no such anomaly as an 
|unmixed evil. There is an established 
law of compensation, though it may 
|not be a repayment in kind, which 
| governs not only the productions of 
| the earth, but enters largely into the 
jeconomy of mankind. We have sel- 
|}dom seen the workings of this law 
| more truly or more beautifully illus- 
trated than in the progress made by 
our people in the attainment of know- 
ledge, during a season when the lines 
of despair might be traced on every 
countenance. . 

The inactivity created in the mind 
lof the producer from the fact that the 
| values of the fruits of his toil were 
|only nominal, has developed a move- 
ment ina direction which was never 
contemplated by even the profound- 
est economists of our day. 

The discount on labor in the mar- 
ket, and the results accompanying 
| this discount, led the working classes 
into a train of thought which natu- 
rally directed them to the conclusion 
| that since the labors of their children 
in the cotton or corn fields produced 
little profit or revenue, those children 
might as well, or better, be in school. 
| However much to be deprecated this 
| process of reasoning, yet we may well 
| overlook the spirit which evoked it, 
| while viewing the magnificent results 
|of which it has undoubtedly been the 
Two-thirds of the pupils of 














gifts of a good and liberal education | 0¥r public schools are the children of 
to the thousands of her joyous chil-/ that class of our citizens who are de- 





pendent for subsistence upon the 
product of their daily toil. 

This is a significant fact, and one 
that should not be lost sight of by 
our legislators in any future action 
they may take with a view to amend- 
ments to our school law. To the 
State are they indebted for such pro- 
gressive steps as they have made and 
are now making, and the State should 
look to it that the welfare and inter- 
ests of her children be not imperiled 
by any future legislative action of an 
unwise or impolitic character. 

Those children have not the means 
at their disposal to secure education 
beyond that furnished by the free 
school, and this unfortunate fact 
should touch a tender chord of sym- 
pathy in the hearts of those who have 
the power and the opportunity to 
help them. 

Let it not be said of these: 


‘*That knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’r unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.’’ 

But rather, looking at the questi @ 
from the stand-point of political econ- 
ony, put such “tools of thought” into 
their hands as shall enable them to 
become productive citizens. S. 

++ 
PROSPECTUS. 


E give below the objects con- 

templated by the publishers of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

1st. While recognizing the fact that 
the majority of the teachers of Ten- 
nessee do not receive that compensa- 
tion for their services commensurate 
with the arduous duties they are 
called upon to perform, it will form 
one of the leading parts of our duty 
to protect them as far as in us lies, 
from that unfair spirit of retrench- 
ment which would lower their sala- 
ries to the level of the field hand or 
the day laborer. A simple spirit of 
justice toward the teacher directs us 
in this line of duty. 

2d. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will be the official organ 
of Tennessee, and in its columns will 
appear all announcements having ref- 
erence to the holding of county or 
division institutes, as well as all mat- 
ters of public educational interest. 

3d. The columns of this journal 
will be open to the discussion of all 
educational questions, and thus form 
a valuable medium through which 
teachers may express their views on 
educational issues, and receive in 
turn the views of others. Much good 
we expect to accomplish in this way, 
as the only straight road to truth is 
in free and unfettered discussion. 

It is unnecessary to make use of ar- 
gument to prove the propriety, in- 
deed, the necessity of this journal 
being in the hands of not only every 
teacher, but of every one who takes 
an interest in the present or future of 
Tennessee education. 

No teacher can afford to be without 
it if he proposes to improve,in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his 
vocation, or keep pace with the 
spirit of this progressive age. 
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BY 

All communications for the colmns 
of the Tennessee department of this 
journal must be sent to the Tennessee 
editor, at Rives Station, Obion coun- 
ty, Tennessee, not later than the 15th 
of the month preceeding that of pub- 
lication. 

Subscribers may remit either by 
registered letter to Rives, or by post- 
office order on Troy or Union City, 
Obion county, to the undersigned, 
who will receipt for the same, and 
mail them papers at once. Write 
name, postoffice aud county plainly, 
and direct to yours, respectfully, 

W. F. SHROPSHIRE, 
Editor and Manager Teun. Edition. 
SE 
A FOREIGN VIEW. 
HLERE is an old rhyme expressing 
in the quaint Scotch dialect, the 
desire which we all feel more or less, 
that we had the power of beholding 
ourselves as we appear to others. It 
is a wise wish, for however just we 
may fancy that we are to ourselves 
however severely we may judge our 
own short comings, and however sure 
we may be that we have better oppor- 
tunities of knowing ourselves than 
any one else can have, yet we must 
acknowledge that our view is a very 
contracted and partisan one. 

And when we reflect that we really 
are only that which we are to others, 
—that our life consists only of the re- 
lations in which we stand to our fel- 
lows, and that, cut off from these re- 
lations we should cease to be of any 
significauce whatever — we may con- 
clude that after all we really know 
nothing of ourselves unless we know 
what others think of us, and the 
more distant our judges are from us, 
of the more value is their judgment. 
Then they weigh us in even balances, 
and without any prejudice for or 
against, and so the valuation attained 
is likely to be the true one. 

Those of us who have read Taine’s 
estimate of the English character and 
literature have felt the truth of this 
conclusion. 

At the Centennial Exhibition there 
were a company of Frenchmen, ex- 
perts in educational matters, who 
were sent here by their government, 
with the express intention of examin- 
ing into the facts with regard to the 
American schools which were to be 
seen there. They were also to visit 
the principal cities of the United 
States, and to observe for themselves 
the working of the school system of 
the country. They have embodied 
what they saw and their conclusions 
in a report which has just been pub- 
lished, and the extracts from which, 
as they have appeared in the pagers, 
testify to an acute observation and a 
power of drawing conclusions unu- 
sual in reports on kindred subjects. 

To all engaged in education their 
remarks are of the greatest interest. 

It would be of course impossible to 
give any farther idea of the whole re- 
port in a few words, but I desire par- 
ticularly to call attention to the pas- 
sage where it speaks of high schools. 
These schools have recently been the 
object of so much bitter attack, that 





it may be worth while to see what 
impression they made on these French 
gentlemen. I[ quote their words, be- 
cause I cannot -otherwise give any 
idea of them: 


“No part of the American school 
system is more essentially national 
than are the high schools, no part of 
the system presents features that are 
more original, or, in some respects, 
further removed from E uropean 
ideas, no part of the system is wor thy 
of more profound study. * * * 

Peruse the course of study in tie 
high schools: think of these children 
of workmen and work-women pass- 
ing four or five years in adorning, 
strengthening and cultivating their 
minds by studies thatevery where else 
are reserved for the well-to-do classes 
and tell us if these institutions do not 
bear the very seal and impress of 
American civilization. Need one be 
astonished, then, at the frank pride 
with which the American citizen 
speaks ot these schools? Has he not 
a right to be proud when, by sure doc- 
umeutary evidence, he shows us the 
son and the daughter of the humblest 
artisan so mentally elevated that be- 
tween them and the privileged of for- 


»/tune no difference of cultare, no trace 


of intellectual inferiority, is to be dis- 
covered? If it is glorious to see soci- 
ety freely giving to the poor the ben- 
efit of a public school education, is it 
not a still more extraordinary specta- 
cle to behold a nation that deems it 
would wrong its humblest citizens 
were their children denied any opror- 
tunity for the full and free expansion 
of their minds? 

Here is a country where there are 
hundreds of high schools, public and 
gratuitous, and on the same footing 
as the most primary establishments. 
They are of one body with the com- 
mon schools, are administered by the 
same authorities, supported by the 
same funds, and intended for the same 
population; and yet, instead of being 
limited to the strictly necessary, to 
the minimum of knowledge required 
to take children out of the official cat- 
egory of the illiterate, 

ublic schools are established on the 

asis of what may be called the higher 
national instruction. 

They are not professional schools, 
nor are they bastard imitations of the 
classical college, nor yet low grade 
universities—they are in the fullest 
sense popular schools, schools iutend- 
ed to give the people the best, purest, 
and loftiest results of liberal educa- 
tion. They open up no special pur- 
suit—they lead to all pursuits without 
exception and without distinction. 

They do not make an engineer, an 
architect, or a physician any more 
than they make an artisan or a mer- 
chant, but they form bright, intelli- 
gent youths trained to studies of every 
kind, apt to select for themselves 
amovg the various professions, and 
skilled to succeed therein. One grad- 
uate will enter the university, another 
will go into business; there will be 
differences of occupation among them 
but there will be no inequality of ed- 
ucatiou. 

So far as social equality can possi- 
bly be reached on this earth, it is at- 
tained by the American high school. 
In other countries it is to be feared 
that the children of different classes 
of society, though brought together 
for a while in the public school, must 
soon find themselves separated by the 
whole distance between their respee- 
tive families; indeed, it must be so, 
since one child enters on his appren- 
ticeship and thus stops short in his 
intellectual development at the very 
time when the other is just beginning 
his. 

In the United States every effort is 
made to delay and to diminish this 





separation, to carry as far as possible, 
and as high as possible, that common 


these upper |. 


instruction which effaces the distinc- 
tion of rich and poor. 

If it be true that the prosperity of 
a republic.is in the direct ratio of the 
replenishment of its middle classes, 
of the abundance and facility in the 
indefinite recruiting of these classes, 
then the high school of the United 
States, whatever it may cost, is the 
best investment of national capital 
that can possibly be made.” 


“The best investment that could be 
made!’ It is a curious coincidence 
that these foreigners should have se- 
lected the very expression which 
alone auswers the current objection 
to maintaining these schools. For we 
are asked to strike them out of our 
system on account of the expense, 
and their enemies think that they 
have carriéd their point when they 
have shown that the cost per capita 
in these schools is much more than in 
the grammar schools, and they en- 
tirely overlook the fact, which the 
keen-sighted Frenchmen discovered, 
that they are the all-powerful solvent 
of society distinction. 

Is this fact of no consequence? 
Now, when the strife between labor 
aud capital assumes threatening pro- 
portions, is it nothing to have these 
high schools at work all over our land 
to soften down differences, to mollify 
envy and ill feeling? 


If the country is not to be torn 


asunder by internal factions, these. 


factions must cease to be such. And 
every appliance which can be brought 
to bear on effacing caste-lines, events 
for harmony aud peace—for prosper- 
ity and wealth. 

“Penny wise and pound foolish” is 
he who would carelessly throw one 
side these thousand factories of the 
good will which means future pros- 
perity and wealth. 

Let us never cease to press the con- 
clusion that the high schools are the 
“best investment of national capital 
that can possibly be made.” It is not 
an interested party that says this, but 
one entirely disinterested. It is the 
deliberate conclusion of capable edu- 
cational experts from another Repub- 
lic, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
Eee 


HOW YS. WHY. 


HE problem is to make the most 

of the school years, as far as the 
school authorities and school teach- 
ers are concerned; whereas, the pupil 
may usually be depended on not to 
make the most of his time and tal- 
ents, in spite of all means. 

How is the practical enemy of WHY. 

How is the mere routine, of opera- 
tions, the dull route by which to reach 
a result—the mechanical grinding of 
the mill. How is the formula of the 
pupil, the steps he is to take from first 
to last, the servile process of obedi- 
ence to rules. 

How,is the Mr. Gradgrind, who 
cares little or nothing for any other 
effect than might be achieved by 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine, or 
Dalzell’s Automaton Chess-player. 

As, on board a steamer, the ordi- 
nary engineer or even fireman knows 





only how to manipulate the handles, 


cranks or levers; to pull out or push 
in; to lift up or pull down; to turn 
over or half way; so, in the school 
room, the commands of how include 
only how to learn, and how to recite, 
how to behave; slavishly obeying the 
rules of grammar or of mathematics, 
demanding a parrot-like use of stere- 
otyped modes at whatever damage to 
the better habits of the mind—and a 
damage often irreparable as well as 
unsuspected. 

Why, is the philosopher that gives 
both rules and the reasons for them. 
Why, is the teacher that satisfies the 
reasoning powers, the understauding, 
the judgment, the conscience, as well 
as the receptive memory. Why, is 
the creative and constructive worker 
who knows the movements of the 
whole engine, and also the structure; 
who could originate rules out of truth 
were they forgotten or lest; who can 
make the watch and the tools that 
make it; who, by analysis and syn- 
thesis plans a poem like “Paradise 
Lost,” a tragedy like Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,” a cathedral like St. Peters, 
and perfects it. 

How and why ought to be the best 
of friends, co-operating as far as pos- 
sible, co-ordinating the labors of pu- 
pils wisely. Then will the pupil not 
merely remember but understand, 
and therefore remember all the easier 
and all the better. 


How, is the commanding officer 
who does most of the school duty— 
two-thirds or three-quarters, or even 
a larger part,—but he is in general 
sufficiently intelligent, if a well-edu- 
cated teacher, to give as large a share 
of duty as may be to why, as the more 
valuable and scientific teacher. 


On the contrary, the less intelli- 
gence there is in teacher or trustee or 
parent or board, the more imperative 
and arbitrary are the orders, as from 
the Roman Centurian to his servant, 
“Do this, and he doeth it.’ 


May God and His true servants all 
speed the day, by all proper means, 
when the whys and wherefores shall 
be incorporated in wholesome propor- 
tion in the education of the young, 
the relations of cause and effect shall 
be indissolubly assuciated in the mind 
of the student, and so the habits and 
pursuits of all our citizens shall rest 
on the immovable reasons of the 
soundest philosophy, the artisan be 
an artist, and the farmer a chemist. 

L. W. Hart. 


Brooxkiyn, N.Y. 
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A Hint. — An advertisement in a 
paper like this pays no fares on rail- 
roads; costs nothing for hotel bills; 
gives away no boxes of cigars to cus- 
tomers, or merino dresses to custom- 
ers’ wives; drinks no whiskey under 
the head of traveling expenses, but 
goes at once and all the time aboutits 
business, to more than 200,000 of the 
most intelligent and enterprising men 
and women in the country, and it 
brings sure and steady returns. 

Try it. 
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Georgia expends $400,000 annually 
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Plans for School Houses. 





We present the following letter as a specimen of those received al- 
most every day from school officers and teachers, scattered from Maine to 
Texas: 

SHELBYVILLE, Tenn., Feb., 18th. 

Eprrors JournaL:—Will you please republish plans of district school 
houses, printed, I believe, in May or June, 1876, in the American JOURNAL | 
or Epucation. One house was designed for a district school where an as- | 
sistant teacher was required, with “sittings” for about 60 or 70 pupils. 
The entrance was at the side of one end, with recitation room in opposite 
corner, wardrobes on either side of main entrance as you enter, and open- : 
ings, I believe, from same into main school room. I shall not only be A CHEAP SCHOOL HOUSE FOR A COUNTRY DISTRICT. 
obliged to you, but I am sure other school officers and teachers throughout (Cost from $650 to $800). 
the country will be glad of a copy of the Journat if you will publish the) The above cut, with the ground 
plans in full. I think it one of the most beautiful designs you have ever | pjan, represents a single room school | 
presented. Very truly yours, J. R. D. |house, 24x36 ft, and 14 ft. clear in| 


height. Three rows of ‘Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats” can be put in, or | 
three rows of a cheaper style, “The | 
|Combination Desks and Seats,” with | 
‘the three back seats to start the rows | 
|with, seating 48 pupils, all that one 

| teacher ought to have the care of. 

| This will give room for a recitation 
|seat and a platform for a teacher’s, |” 
| desk, beside a small entry. This 
| house ought to be built and furnished 
| with seats and desks, blackboards, of 
| Holbrook’s liquid slating, the best, all 
|yound the room, maps, charts, &c., 
for about $650 to $800. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 
House 24x36, way of arranging desks, &c: A—Entrance and hall, 
6x6 ft. B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 ft. DD— 
| Side aisles, 3 ft. wide, to give room to use the blackboards freely without 
|interfering with pupils at their seats. F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 ft. wide. 
|G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet long—that is, the floor space allowed 
: | should be 3 1-2 ft. by 2 1-2 ft. each double desk, seating two pupils. 
As to school desks and seats, the two styles below seem to give entire 

A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. bo : : ; 
satisfaction to those who have very thoroughly tested their merits, for more 
than ten years. 

The space to be allowed should be for double desks, seating two pu- 
pils, about 3 1-2 feet one way, by about 2 1-2 feet the other. 
“The Combination Desk and Seat.”’ There are five sizes, adapted to the 


age and size of pupils, from five to 
twenty years of age. 

About 30,000 pupils in the St. 
Louis Schools now use “‘The Com- 
bination Desk and Seat,” and “The 
Gothic.” They are used also very 
extensively in other schools in the 
West and South. 








In pursuance of this request we present the above cut, representing a 
model school house, which will be an ornament to any neighborhood, and 
it can be erected and furnished for about $800 to $1,000. 

The aisles should be two and a half or three feet wide, and blackboards 
should be put on the walls between the windows, all round the room. It 
should be 14 feet high in the clear. 

‘Teachers must have a place to teach. Your children need, and should | 
havé a place in which to be taught—that is, 1st, healthful; 2d, comforta-| 
ble ; 3d, light and cheerful; 4th, attractive. | 

It is not only well to remember but to mention the fact—that a portion | 
of the property—sometimes a large portion of it—that is taxed to build and 
to maintain the school, belongs to non-residents—who are largely benefited 
by these improvements, so that it comes to be a very small tax for each in- Desk and Seat. ee ae en We append cuts to show sizes of 
dividual tax-payer who resides in the district—hence the best which experi- ae ae both the “Combination Desk and 
ence and science demands, should be secured—and non-residents should | Seat” and the “Gothic Desk and Seat.” 
help pay for these improvements. 

Let the yard be filled with shade trees, and the house with blackboards, 
maps, globes and charts, which aid the pupils to learn, and which contrib- 
ute directly to their progress in every branch of study. 

Another point should be remembered, and that is that money will be 
saved, even in building a small school house, by employing some good | 
architect, who will see that contractors do the work according to the plans | 
and specifications, and no part of the building will be slighted. 









oe 


As we said above, before much can be done toward properly training| Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. —s eet SS ee 
or educating your children, the teac av _ 77,98 ; 
, sigat  qplcmasnpaien “ard eachers must have a place to teach, and have T'me Curvep Back and Curyed Folding Slat Seat of “The Patent 
it fitted up with every needed appliance. 


Gothic Desks and Seats” were designed by Prof. Cutter, the eminent Phys- 
Pines and are true to anatomical principles: the inclination of the for- 
|mer and the curve of the latter are so correct, that they conform exactly to 
|the person of the occupant, and the pupil sits in an easy, upright, and 
healthy position in using these desks. 


Children, in this and other States, are to-day being cheated out of 
what is not only justly due them, but what is absolutely necessary to make 
them intelligent, efficient and productive citizens, by a false economy in 
this matter of building and properly furnishing the school house. 
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Drawing in the Public Schools. 





INDUSTRIAL drawing should be taught in all our public schools. 

It is said on good authority, that if we take one hundred mechanics who 
have been well taught in the elements of drawing (for which the free public 
schools are unquestionably equal) and another hundred who have no know- 
ledge of drawing, and the earnings of the first hundred will exceed the earn- 
ings of the second by. at least fifty dollars a day, or more than fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

It is apparent that the educational needs of the time demand that indus- 
trial drawing should be made a fundamental study. In fact, if the pupils 
are taught drawing from the beginning of their school course, they are 
taught to see intelligently, and thereby are qualified to observe, to compare, 
and to express their knowledge easily, naturally and accurately. 

Here, for instance, is a striking example of what can be done 


PAA ee 








if you give the pupils a chance; and there is a vast amount of this latent 
talent which needs to be cuitivated instead of repressed. 

The person who can quickly, accurately, and intelligently sketch what- 
ever is placed before him, possesses a decided advantage over one who 
does not possess this qualification. 

Drawing is the proper way to express what the eye sees, indeed, the 
only sure test of what it sees. As the future prosperity of the country will 
depend largely upon diversified industrial development, as the great major- 
ity of the pupils of our public schools must enter into these industrial oc- 
cupations, in one position or another, it seems only the part of wisdom to 
recognize this fact, and in our public schools so arrange the instruction that 
what pupils learn in their school years, will have a more practical relation 
to the occupation of their adult years. 

Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch ‘of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested fer years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 


boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the _purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 








We do not present the following in summer in this country, which is 











as a model for a 
COMPOSITION, 


but the schoolmistress told a boy to 
prepare one on “Winter,” and this is 
what he said: 

‘‘Winter is the coldest season of 
the year, because it comes in the 
winter mostly. In some countries 
winter comes in the summer, then it 
is very pleasant. I wish winter came 





the best government the sun ever 
shone upon. Then we could go 
skating barefoot, and slide down hill 
in linen trousers. We could snow- 
ball without getting our fingers cold, 
and men who go out sleighing would 
not have to stop at every saloon to 
get warm, as they do now. It snows 
more in the winter than it does at 
any other season of the year. This 
is because so many cutters and sleighs 
are made then.” 





STATE THE FACTS. 
OT much can be done for or 
with people who ignore plain 
facts. Argument does not reach or 
convince them. 

People who pay large amounts for 
taxes, conclude that the schools are 
costing too much, and without look- 
ing at the facts, clamor for less edu- 
cation for the masses, 

Others, who came to maturity un- 
der the old ideas that the “lower 
classes” did not need education, are 
loth to accept the new condition of 
things, and hence as the so-called 
‘lower classes” have come into posi- 
tions demanding more education, and 
more intelligence, and more directive 
power, and lacking these, we have in 
all departments of human industry 
and human effort, failure instead of 
success, until the complaint of hard 
times has become chronic and uni- 
versal. 

The crops are abundant, the mines 
are not exhausted, the railroads are 
built. Why “hard times?” 

We have too many hands, and too 
little brain power. 

We must go up higher. We must 
educate more instead of less. We 
must have more directive power de- 
veloped. 

These manifold complications in 
all departments of industry demand 
more organizing ability, and more in- 
telligence to look into the relations 
of things. 

The demand for a highly educated 
class of laborers is occasioned by 
these complex relations arising from 
the changes just described. Mani- 
fold vocations, some being commer- 
cial, some having for their end 

THE PROTECTION 
of society, its culture or its amuse- 
ment, have arisen from this cause, 
and have come to demand immense 
stores of directive intelligence. 

Thus society and the State have 
changed in such a way as to make 
different demands upon the individ- 
ual from those in former times. 

Under the new regime the life of 
each individual is dependent upon 
the social whole, and it is requisite 
for him to be continually on the alert, 
observant of the movements of soci- 
ety and obedient to its behests. 

Then again, the political and social 
demand for such an enormous fund of 
directive power in the community is 
even of greater import to the indi- 
vidual. In fact, in the former simple 
patriarchal state of society it was not 
essential that the individual be edu- 
cated to any considerable degree. If 
he could 

READ AND WRITE, 


and understand a little arithmetic, he 
was educated beyond immediate ne- 
cessities, for there was little to read, 
little to write, and not much arith- 
metical calculation required. Neither 
did he find much need of a disci- 
plined will and habit of regularity, 
punctuality and attention. When it 
rained, or after the harvest was cared 
for, he would lounge about the vil- 
lage store and exchange gossip over 





the trivial affairs of his neighborhood. 
But with our new phase of country 
life all is different. The railroad re- 
duces all to rhythm. There must be 
REGULARITY, 
punctuality, attention, and system- 
atic industry. More than this, there 
must be an education far above the 
“three Rs’ in the great army of mea 
who exert the directive power neces- 
sary to manage all the manifold com- 
plex relations that come to exist as a 
consequence of this instrumentality. 


Ir is worth almost as much, toa 
neighborhood or a school district, to 
put them in possession of ** Web 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” as to 
build a scheol house. 


We shall send it to you by ex 
press for only twelve subscribers to 
this journal at $1 per year. 

This premium will be withdrawn 
April 1st, 1879. Don’t forget that 
now is the time to secure it. 


NEBRASKA. 


Editors Journal : 

GENTLEMEN — The subject matter 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDU- 
CATION is just what our school offi- 
cers and teachers need to read, and 
every issue of the JoURNAL is not 
only favorably received by our teach- 
ers, but very carefully and profitably 
read by them. Its circulation in this 
State will very materially aid in 
building up our school system, and 
with your very liberal premium of 
‘“‘Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” 
it ought to be in the hands of all our 
teachers and school officers. 

E. B. BARTON, 
Co. Supt. Pub. Inst., Aurora, Neb. 





Dent County. 


WE wish there were a thousand 
teachers in this State as competent, 
enthusiastic, devoted and generous as 
Prof. Wm. H. Lynch, who conducts 
the academy at Salem, Dent county. 

Students from ¢welve counties, num- 
bering 380, were in attendance. 

We know of cases where young 
men and women too, seeing what 
could be done there, but unable to 
defray all expenses, have been most 
generously and seasonably helped by 
Prot. Lynch, and in this way they 
have secured a good start, and they 
are to-day among the most efficient 
teachers and workers we have. 

Prof. Lynch is seconded in his no- 
ble efforts by an able corps of compe- 
tent teachers, most of whom he has 
drilled for the work himself, and they 
have the same inspiration and gener- 
ous enthusiasm which characterize 
his own efforts to instruct and to 
build up. 

The Salem Monitor speaks in the 
highest terms of this school and the 
grand work it is doing and has done. 

Prof. Lynch, too, feels that there is 
room enough and need enough for a 
score of such institutions, and he 
works, not to pull down others—but 
to help in every possible direction— 
and so wins friends and patrons from 
all sections. 
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They crowd upon us. 

“Scribner’s,” “The Atlantic,” “*Pop- 
ular Science Monthly,” ‘Appleton’s 
Journal,” “Wide Awake,” excerpts 
from all these were marked for this 
column, but they must go over. The 
more practical crowds upon our space 
for March, largely. 

Our readers know we do not prom- 
ise much,— but that we do givea 
good deal. 

If we can reinforce ourselves some 
what, in this department, for our du- 
ties in the school room, and in the 
home, and in society, the time and 
space given will be a good invest- 
ment, 

Perhaps you have read something 
more beautiful and poetic than the 
following, sent by a sulscriber to the 
Christian Union of New York, ask- 
ing who “Father Ryan” is, and where 
he is. If so, please send it along, 
we want to publish it, and give our 
readers the benefit of it. 
to read this gem twice: 


It will pay 


THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


Out far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 

And [ haye had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the Valley; 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred !— 

They wear holy veils ou their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard: 

They pass down the Valley like virgins 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of this Valley. 
To hearts that are harrowed with care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer. 
—[Fatuer Ryan. 


Father Ryan is a Roman Catholic 
priest, and at present resides a 
short distance from Mobile, Ala. 





“EVERY WORD OF IT.” 

That was the verdict rendered on 
Sunday Afternoon—for February. 

“Every word of it ought to be 
read,” said an intelligent friend, who 
had proved it by reading every word. 
Here is a specimen from it: 

“If anybody knows what an un- 
ideal thing teaching is, I do believe 
I am that person,” said Miss Prince, 
the grammar school teacher, ‘but 
considering all that, I honestly think 
no one ought in justice to herself to 
take it up as a make shift, a stepping 
stone she hates, over which to reach 
something beyond. I have faith that 
there are a gifted few, who, like Rose 
Terry here, could wish to make 
teaching their life work, and wish | 
with all my heart it could be arrang- 
ed so that we who hate it could with- 








belong there.” 

“But where shall we withdraw.” 
said Kate, with a face of much de- 
spair. “Is there to be an asylum 
for incapable school mistresses ?” 

“Oh dear, I don’t know,” sighed 


Miss Prince, in her most hopeless} my little shoulders. God seemed to 
tone. ‘And the worst of it is, you | me not a perpetual original and pres- 
feel it is one incessant grind for | ence of joy, not one who created the 
bread and butter. If one were only | world; but one who made Sunday, 
teaching the cannibals, there might | and built the church, and settled the 
be some pious savor in the thought of | minister, and would punish little boys 
missionary sacrifice and martyrdom ; | that walked out into the pasture and 
but instead of that you feel you have | picked flowers in the garden when 
a just equivalent so far as money can | anybody was preaching. 
balance torn nerves and tempers, in| But from the feeling of age in 
what you eat and are clothed with. | youth, from all this mysterious theo- 
Besides all that, you have no time | logical misery I remember so vividly, 
left to enjoy life in your own way.” | it seems to me I have grown younger 
“IT can see the force of that last ever since, the world fresher. I do 
objection,” said Mrs. Cavendish. “‘It|say, then, with Richter’s dreamer, 
is a constant source of astonishment |‘Give me back my youth,’ not that 
to me that teachers do find time and) willful, undisciplined thing. My 
inclination for study outside theirown| youth shines before me. I come 
beaten track. As to the hard work,| from the west; I travel to the east.” 
my dear, are you sure you take just | 
the right view of that? pia winnesiem. “wine 
I don’t think it degrades it in the | - 5 a 
least or lessens its true value that it} You may think differently—after 
is given in exchange for money. reading the following extract from 
There is no reason why one should | an address delivered by our old friend 
not have as high an ideal as she) 4 J, Grover, before an audience in 
would in some sacrifice she makes for | CHICAGO, 
no reward. Then too, wages seein | __not made up entirely of saints !— 
hardly ever to be regarded in their! a. . Question asked. ¢ a 
nie dg eel ae ee 1e question asked, and the state- 
proper bearing; not, as you say, a} : 
just equivalent for work, since ear-|™ents made, are both vital,—and we 
nest, self-sacrificing labor must be a| hope will, at least, set our teachers to 
free gift to the world, but only a pro- | thinking—and perhaps the result will 
vision by which man may be fed and|pe better and more sympathetic 
clothed in order to be in a condition)... 1 educati 
to make that gift.” | training and education. 
Mr. Grover asks: 
A QUESTION ANSWERED. “Is it not high time that our teach- 
From a published sermon by Cyrus | &'S i" the pulpit, in the public school, 
Re RIS RON A A and elsewhere, should begin to teach 
A. Bartol, © jthe lesson that every child has a 
tract : jright to be born well the first time, 
|born free of taint of rum, disease, 
}and immorality ; that all human qual- 
|ities of body and mind, both inherit- 
Has it just com-|ed and acquired, are transmitted to 
No; it is very ancient, | offspring; that parents are largely 
born old. It is adelegate from other |responsible for the nature of their 
lands. It is a representative of ages | children? 
and continuation of creatures before| Science demonstrates that the char- 
the flood. All its ancestry are rolled | acter of the parents is reproduced, 
up smooth and smal! in that fine bun-| deteriorated, or improved in their 
dle you bear, and nurse, and rock to|children. That vice, virtue, health 
sleep. Very ancient dispositions | and disease, talent and idiocy, are po- 
slumber in that weak bosom, and will | tentially transmitted. 
soon mightily arouse. | A drunken father hands down his 
I look not back after my childhood, | appetite,—a sober father his sobriety. 
but forward! I feel it as something} Every worthless son and daughter 
to reach, not to leave. O young peo-| draw their worthlessness from worth- 
ple! these hoary and wrinkled ones, | less ancestors, near or remote; a bad 
your elders, smile at your esteeming| cross; a bad father and a weak 
them so old. Some very young folks | mother, or a bad mother and a weak 
I consider much older than Lam. 1} father. 
see them practicing old errors of| There is no accident, no inscruta- 
which I fancy I am rid. | ble providence, about it, and there is 
Some young, very conseivative|no remedy in prayers. The laws of 
ministers, seem to me like antiquari-| heredity govern in all cases. You 
ans,—veritable voices of antiquity,— | cannot pray successfully against law. 
older than Pharaoh; and, though I| We do not gather grapes from thorns, 
am a score of years in advance, Ij nor figs from thistles. Children are 
cannot resist the impression they | created in the image of parents, body 
were somehow born before I was. | and soul; parents are the creators, 
Not the number of the earth’s rev-|and science holds them responsible 
olutions, since you dropped on it,| for all bad jobs. This responsibility 
measures your age. There is, as the | must be brought home to the under- 
heathens fabled, an elixir of life, a} standing and the conscience. We 
fountain of immortal youth. Every| must cease to throw responsibility 
prejudice you throw off renews your|upon God. We must stop praying 
age, till you are more a child in your | to Him for a release from the respon- 
‘Father’s house’ of ‘many mansions’ | sibility or consequences of our sins. 





| 
| 
| 


**What is chiidhood, or what is age? 
Is that slight organism, that has just 
begun to breathe and wail, or laugh 
and crow, a child? 
nfenced ? 


| than you were in your spring-time or| We must feel that the fearful conse- 
draw and leave the field to those who | college days. 


|quences rest upen ourselves alone, 
Every conquest of passion is reju-| aad cannot be escaped. 


venation. I confess I did not feel| A tree draws its growth from the 
very young when I was aboy. I fell| soil and atmosphere. So a man gath- 
into a gloomy epoch in religion. I| ers the qualities of his body and mind 
bore the weight of the world’s in-| from the blood of his ancestors, and 
iquity, all the way from Adam, on| the educational influences of his sur- 


roundings. Nature never cheats us. 
She gives us all our own. She hides 
nothing. She reveals all things. 
The tenor of our lives she proclaims 
to the world, in a fresh volume, in 
every child that is born. In our chil- 
dren she sums up the exact total of 
our intelligence, our virtues, and our 
vices. 

Our subterfuges of respectability, 
religion, wealth, social standing, 
church membership, and long prayers 
pass for nothing. All the facts come 
to light at Jast in the character of our 
children.” 





Recei 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOP-EDIA: 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of 
Useful Knowledge. Llustrated with 
maps, plans and engravings. Editors- 
in-Chief, F. A. P. Barnard. President of 
Columbia College, New York, and Ar- 
nold Guyot, Professor of Geology and 
Physical Geograpky in the College of 
New Jersey. Vol. III., Lichfield — R. 
A, J. Johnson & Son, N.Y. 

We have already noticed Volumes I. and 
II. of this excellent work, and commeund- 
ed its plan—its compact size, having only 
our volumes; its comprehensiveness — 
having as much matter as is usually con- 
tained ina work of sixteen volumes; its 
accuracy and authority, the editors-in- 
chief being assisted by thirty associate 
editors, each having charge of a special 
department in which he ranks as a first- 
class authority; its cheapness, the price 
being about one-half the cost of other 
works containfng the same amount of 
matter. 

In the present volume we will call atten- 

tion to a number of elaborate articles, any 

one of which is worth the cost of the vol- 
ume. Peter C. Hains treats the sub‘ect of 

“Lighthouse Illumination,” while Prof. J. 

G. Barnard of West Point, treats that of 

“Lighthouse Construction” —the two ar- 

ticles occupying sixteen pages, illustrated 

with well-chosen cuts, and forms a com- 
plete treatise on the subject of light- 
houses. 

Dr. F. A. P. Barnard discusses the sub- 

ject ot “‘Magic Squares” mathematically, 

occupying sixteen pages, and furnishing 
what will be found very valuable in arts. 

Prof. A. M, Mayer's article on “Mag- 
net and Magnetism” is specially valuable. 

The exposition of the subject of *Ore- 
Deposits,” by R. Pumphelly, is a remark- 
able example of the capacity of a profes- 
sor who is familiar with the entire history 
ot his theme and its present literature, to 
compress into a small space all that is val- 
uable, and to indicate prophetically its 
future development. Of a similar char- 
acter is the article of Prof. Newberry on 
**Palzontology,” or the article of Prof. 
Chandler on “Petroleum,” or those of 
Prof. Riley on the “Phylloxerx”’ which 





destroyed the grape crops in France, and 
on *The Potato-Bug,” which has done so 
much injury to American farmers, 

Prof. Chandler has written up the sub- 
ject of “Pottery and Porcelain Manutac- 
ture,” and Wm. 58. Paterson has given us 
the “History of Printing,” with illustra- 
tions of the inventions that mark its pro- 
gress. The article of J. W. Adams on 
“Railroads,” on ‘*Rivers’”? by the distin- 
guished French Prof. Elisee Reclus, that 
on the planet ‘‘Mars”’ by Prof. Proctor, 
and that on “Pines” by Dr. Englemann 
of St. Louis, must not be omitted from 
special mention. 

A teature of this work that is not found 
in other works, is a series of legal articles 
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class writers. In the present volume 
Prof. T. W. Dwight of Columbia College, 
writes on “The Statutes of Limitation,” 
**Master and Servant,”’ “*Measure of Dam- 
ages,”* “Parent and Child,” ‘*Partnership” 
&c. Similar unusual features are the se- 
ries of expositions written by Wm. Staun- 
ton on musical themes — in the present 
volume on *“*Melody, Modes, &c.,’’ and the 
series of articles relating to the religious 
denominations—**Presbyterianism,” **Lu- 
theran Church,” &c., written by repre- 
sentative clergymen. 





THE PRINCETON REVIEW, 

it seems to us, more than fulfills its 
noble object, which it states as fol- 
lows: ‘The object is to present to 
the largest number of intelligent read- 
ers articles entirely original, of the 
highest order and timeliness, from 
the best minds in this country and 
Europe, treating of the most inter- 
esting phases of thought in Politics, 
Science, Literature, Art, Philosophy 
and Theology.” And here we have 
238 solid pages of such articles for 
35c, or six numbers, over 1200 pages, 
for $2.00 per year. 

We take the following extract from 
an article on “The Pulpit and Skep- 
tical Culture,” in the January num- 
ber of the Review, by Rev. Stuart 
Robinson, D. D., of Louisville, Ky.: 

“Thus every thoughtful man must 
have been conscious of the singular 
fact that he has capacity for idealiz- 
ing and approving a far higher stand- 
ard of character than he ever actu- 
ally reaches, and therefore he is ever 
restless and dissatisfied with himself. 
And even though he may succeed in 
stifling the soul-cry of reproach amid 
the din of business, the excitements 
of ambitlon, or the noisy revelries of 
pleasure, yet in the moment of calm 
reflection the dissatisfaction returns 
upon him, and besides this general 
consciousness of dissatisfaction, he 
finds within him a conscience — no 
matter whether a distinct faculty or 
the result of the combined action of 
all the faculties of the soul—which 
sits as a judge holding assize and 
pronouncing judgment upon his 
thoughts, words, and actions as right 
or wrong. And these judgments 
against the wrong suggest the idea 
of a retribution for the wrong done, 
which of necessity disturbs his self- 
complacency. Moreover. he finds 
this peculiarity, that when some great 
sorrow or calamity comes upon him, 
he finds a strange propensity to con- 
nect the sorrow back with some sin, 
perhaps a long-forgotten sin, for 
which the sorrow comes as the pen- 
alty. 

That picture of Reuben and his 
brethren conferring together concern- 
ing their deep affliction, in the Gov- 
ernor’s house in Egypt, is not more 
marvelously true to nature than pro- 
foundly philosophic as an illustration 
of this curious law of man’s moral 
nature. 

Though twenty years and more had 
passed away, and the sin against Jo- 
seph been long forgotten, yet now 
that affliction and alarm has come 
upon them, how it recalls the sin 
which they conceive has brought 
down upon them the judgment! 

‘We are verily guilty concerning 


our brother, in that we saw the an- 
guish of his sonl when he besought 
us and we would not hear; wherefore 
is this distress come upon us.’ 

It is the outcropping of a mysteri- 
ous principle that lies deeply imbed- 
ded in the humansoul. We have re- 
presented conscience as a judge sit- 
ting to pronounce sentence and sug- 
gest penalty. This judge may be 
represented as having also a clerk of 
court — even the memory, which re 
cords the indictment and the sen- 
tence. But in this he is a treacher- 
ous clerk, scrawling his record on the 
walls of the soul as the boy with his 
phosphorus stick scrawls upon the 
side of his school room. 

So long as the sun shines brightly 
and all is well there is no trace of 
the record; but once by reason of 
deep sorrow the darkness of mid- 
night comes upon the soul, then the 
accusing record glares out fearfully in 
lines of fire upon the wrong doer.” 





APPLETON’S JOURNAL, 
which, by the way, has greatly im- 
proved since it began to publish and 
reflect the opinions of some one be- 
side the “editor,” has in the Febru- 
ary issue a remarkable paper by Mr. 
Appleton Morgan, entitled ‘ The 
Shakspearian Myth,” in which ‘he at- 
tempts to prove that Shakspeare did 
not write the plays attributed to him 
at all, but merely ‘“‘adapted” them to 
the stage. Mr. Morgan says: 


“Clearly, William Shakspeare, or 
some other skilled playwright, took 
the dialogues of Bacon and Raleigh, 
put them into the form of plays, in- 
troduced a clown here or a jade there, 
interpolated saws and localismns, gave 
the characters their names, looked 
out for the ‘business,’ arranged the 
tableaux —in short, did what Mr. 
Wallack, or Mr. Daly, or Mr. Bouci- 
cault would have to do to-day to fit a 
play for the stage. We think that 
Shakspeare himself did it because the 
plays are said to have been seen in 
his handwriting, and because, from 
that fact or otherwise, they went, as 
a collection, by his name in the days 
when they were first produced in 
London. ° 

This sort of joint authorship will 
not only explain away the antagonism 
which grew up between the evidence 
of the man Shakspeare and the evi- 
dence of the Shakspearian plays, but 
will account for the difficulties of 
Messrs. Holmes, Wilkes and King. 
This explains the parallel passages in 
Bacon’s writings and in the plays 
which Judge Holmes has so painsta- 
kingly sorted out; this explains the 
little inaccuracies of law and of gram- 
mar, of geography and of history, in 
the plays themselves; this explains 
the ‘seacoast of Bohemia,’ or the in- 
troduction of gunpowder at the siege 
of Troy—absurdities which it is mor- 
ally impossible to suppose of the por- 
trayer of antiquity who wrote ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ or the knowledge that fram- 
ed the historical plays. If, however, 
we consider them as the interpola- 
tions of a stage-wright, aiming at 
stage effect, they are easily enough 
accounted for.” 

On the above the N. Y. Evening 
Post remarks: 





“This is a very pretty and plausi- 





ble theory, and as good as any other 
if we begin by assuming it to be 
proved that Shakspeare did not write 
the plays, bat until some more con- 
vincing testimony than any that we 
have yet had shall be offered on that 
point, we think ourselves justified in 
refusing to accept as proved that 
which has not yet been shown to be 
even probable.” 





Tuts is what you do for the peo- 
ple with an ‘‘Unabridged Dictionary.” 
You furnish a vocabulary of 120,000 
words—you furnish the equivalent of 
a library of 22 volumes. These 22 
volumes would cost in cheap binding, 
$40. You get all this and twelve 
copies of this journal, worth $18, or 
$58 worth of reading matter for $12. 
We shall send you by express ‘*Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” and 
twelve copies of this journal, post- 
paid, one year, for $12. 

This offer holds good, and we hope 
it will be improved up to April 1st, 
1879. Weshall be obliged to with- 
draw it then. Secure it before April 
Ist, 1879. 





THe bound volume of Littell’s Living 
Age for 1878, presents a storehouse of the 
best foreign periodical literature of the 
time. To read Littell’s is to keep abreast 
of the latest literary news abroad in every 
department of letters; history, art, biog- 
raphy, science, philosophy, theology, pol- 
ities, criticism, fiction, all have a place,the 
choicest contributions to each being culled 
with a careful hand for its pages, anda 
single number of this weekly often affords 
a greater literary treat than is given by 
many of the more showy monthlies. 

The portly double-column octavo before 
us contains too many govud things to enu- 
merate here, and too many noted contrib- 
utors for us in mentioning to turn this 
paragraph into a list of celebrities; but 
among them are continuations of Black’s 
“Macleod of Dare,’? Macdonald’s “Sir 
Gibbie,” Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Within the 
Precincts,” and, entire, Hardy’s ‘An In- 
discretion in the Lite of an Heiress.” 

For heavier serials there are articles en- 
titled “Eastern Holidays in France,” 
‘Among the Burmese,” and the comple- 
tion of Freeman’s papers on Froude, 

The department of criticism is unusu- 
ally rich in reviews of recent books, and 
of prominent writers, old and new, in- 
cluding papers of great interest on the 
memoirs of Mrs. Jameson, Frances A. 
Kemble, Henry Greville’s “Sketches of 
Russian Life,” Miss Ferrier’s novels, and 
able essays on Racine and his works, 
Francis Bacon, and Charles Lamb. Bos- 
ton: Littell & Gay. 

Two or three teachers might club to 
together and secure these volumes, and 
thus greatly interest and instruct not only 
themselves but the whole neighborhood. 

We send fifty-two copies of the Living 
Age and this journal one year for $8.00, 
the regular price of Littell’s Living Age. 





Tue Popular Science Monthly for March 
contains, among other articles, the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Electric Light.” By Prof. 
John Tyndall, F. R. 8., &ce. “On the 
Chemical Elements.”’ By Prot. J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, F. R. S., &c. ‘“Experi- 
ments with Living Human Beings.” By 
Dr. George M. Beard. ‘Science and So- 
cialism.”” By Prof. Oscar Schmidt. ‘Is 
Conscience Primitive?’ By Warring Wil- 
kinson. 





Send five 3 cent stamps if you 
wish a sample copy of this journal. 


Tuts is what George MacDonald says in 
“Sir Gibbie,” in the installment of that 
wonderful story found in Littell’s Living 
Age for Feb. 15th: 

“The one secret of life and development 
is not to devise and plan, but to fall in 
with the forces at work—to do every mo- 
ment’s duty aright—that being the part in 
the process allotted to us; and let come, 
not what will, for there is no such thing— 
but what the eternal Thought wills for 
each of us from the first. If men would 
but believe that they are in process of cre- 
ation and consent to be made—let the ma- 
ker handle them as the potter his clay, 
yielding themselves in respondent motion 
and submissive, hopeful action with the 
turning of his wheel, they would ere long 
find themselves able to welcome every 
pressure of that hand upon them, even 
when it was felt in pain, and sometimes 
not only tobelieve but to recognize the 
divine end in view, the bringing of a son 
into glory. Whereas, behaving like .chil- 
dren who struggle and scream while their 
mother washes and dresses them, they 
find they have to be washed and dressed 
notwithstanding, and with. the more dis- 
comfort. They may even have to find 
themselves set half naked and but half 
dressed in a corner, to come to their right 
minds and ask to be finished. 





Hampton Tracts, commended by the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Social Science Association, now ready. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

No. 1. *“fhe Health Laws of Moses,” by 
Helen W. Ludlow. 

No. 2. “Duty of Teachers,” by E. W. 
Collingwood. 

No. 3. “Preventable Diseases,” by Mrs. 
M. F. Armstrong. 

No. 4. “Who Found Jamie?’ by Helen 
W. Ludlow. 

No. 5. ‘*A Haunted House,” by Mrs. M. 
F. Armstrong. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

From Hampton Tracts, No. 2, “Duty of 
Teachers,” by E. W.. Collingwood, we 
make the following extract: 

“Tn teaching,individual character should 
be studied with the greatest care, for what 
may benefit one girl or boy may be an in- 
jury to another. ; 

You remember the story of the young 
medical student who was called to attend 
an Englishman sick with fever. He pre- 
seribed chicken broth, and the man re- 
covered; so he made a note to.the effect 
that fever was cured by chicken broth. 
Some time afterward he attended a French- 
man sick of fever, and remembering his 
former patient, ordered chicken broth. 
The Frenchman died, and the student ac- 
cordingly wrote in his note book, ‘Chicken 
broth cures an Englishman of fever, but 
kills a Frenchman.’ Don’t begin, as the 
student did, by thinking that all need the 
same doctoring.” . 

Also from the same,under the head ‘‘Ex- 
ercise”’: 

“It is a well-known fact that a muscle 
wastes which remains idle, and it by a po- 
sition long continued, certain muscles are 
brought into action to the exclusion of 
others, deformity and bad habits must be 
the result. There is no doubt that many 
of the bad habits that are such a curse to 
young people, were formed at school sim- 
ply because proper exercise was not given 
at the right time. ‘Teachers cannot be teo 
careful to introduce calisthenics into their 
schools, and there can be no excuse for 
not doing so, as many of the exercises are 
very simple. 
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Tue MaGazing or Art. Published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

The first nine parts, comprising volume 
one of the Magazine of Art, contain up- 
ward of 200 illustrations (the volume also 
includes an etching for frontispiece, by L. 
Lowenstam,from a picture by Frans Hals) 
and full-page engravings of pictures by 
Sir F. Leighton, P. R. A., Sir E. Land- 
seer, R, A., A. Elmore, P. H. Caldron, R. 
A., J. E. Millais, R. A., Sir Francis Grant, 
P. R. A., W. C. F. Dobson, R. A., E. M. 
Ward, R. A., J. B. Burgess, A. R. A., Sir 
John Gilbert, R. A., W. F. Yeames, R. A., 
Frank Holl, A. R. A., Vicat Coie, A. R. 
A., J. Pettie, R. A., John Phillip, Henry 
Williams, and others. 

The interest already manifested in the 
“Magazine of Art’’ in America, has deci- 
ded us to make American Art a prominent 
feature for the future, while we shall in no 
way neglect Europe, but shall strive to 
provide our readers with only the best in 
every department. 

With the new volume we will commence 
a series of papers on Art in America and 
American Artists, in which the rapid 
growth of a distinctive school of Art in 
this country will be clearly set forth. 

No feature of excellence will be want- 
ing to render the “Magazine of Art’’ wor- 
thy of ranking with expensive works of 
its class, the high price of which confines 
them mainly to the wealthy; but the 
prime mission of our new fine art maga- 
zine will be to enable all, however moder- 
ate their means, to secure at -small cost a 
high class sterling work of Art which will 
be prized as a possession of value as well 
as of beauty.” So say the publishers. 

PLEASE remember that our pre- 
mium for 12 subscribers for one year 
at $1 each, is Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, containing 1840 pages. 
10,000 words and meanings not in 
other dictionaries. 

A whale library in itself, invalua- 
ble in any family. It contains 3,000 
illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any Other dictionary. 

This isthe Premium you get! 

This premium will be withdrawn 
April Ist, 1879. 





Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Line. 

Passengers for Chicago, Wisconsin, and 
all parts of the Northwest, and for all the 
Eastern cities, should take the Chicago, 
Alton & St. Louis Line. No other line 
offers so many advantages. This is also 
the direct short line to Hannibal, Quincy, 
Keokuk, and all points west of the Missis- 
sippi River. ‘Ticket office in St. Louis, 
117 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine, 
under Planters’ House. 





THROUGH coaches are now run daily 
each way between Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, via the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis and Vandalia Roads, and Hotel 
cars and Pullman sleepers through to New 
York, Washington and Philadelphia, di- 
rect, without change. The Vandalia is the 
shortest, quickest, and most direct route. 








Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 


Cc. B. & Q. ROUTE. 
WE are glad to call attention thus early 
to the splendid facilities offered by the 
Chicago, Burlington § Quincy Railroad for 
travel from St. Louis north and west. 
This road west, from 

CHICAGO 

direct to Omaha, is conceded to be the 
Cheapest, Best, and Quickest route be- 
tween these two points, and this is the old 
explanation of the C. B. & Q. route. It 
is not only one of the best lines running 
east and west, into or out of Chicago, but 
it is now the most direct and shortest line 
from 
8ST. LOUIS TO ST. PAUL, 
and on this route you get a through car 
too, not only to St. Paul but direct to 
Omaha. 
They own the line not only from Chicago 
to Omaha, but from St. Louis to Omaha, 
soif you want to go to St. Paul from St. 
Louis, or to 
OMAHA, 
our advice to you is to take the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern, and Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway, the Short 
Line for all points in lowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 
Pullman Palace sleeping cars on morn- 
ing train through to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul without change, via the ‘‘Burlington 
Route.” Also to Omaha direct via same 
route, 
Mr. Charles Sanders, the General Agent 
at St. Louis, or Mr. J. H. Cook, at 112 N. 
Fourth Street, will be glad to give any 
further information at this point, or Mr. 
James R. Wood, General Pass. Agent at 
Chicago, will make plain to every traveler 
the cabalistic signs of the C. B.& Q. R. R. 
Sean cca 


IOWA. 


Official Department. 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 
1. Any election held by the people, must 
be held on the day designated, and officers 
must be elected by a single ballot. A plu- 
rality of votes will elect, unless the stat- 
ute provides otherwise. 
2. Any anappropriated school house 
funds may be disposed of by the electors, 


| statements of law, without argument. It 


Missouri Oficial Department. 


—— 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 


not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.--R. D. 8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIOn to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 








not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus-enable you to 


assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 


our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information ot 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 


Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 


o--———- 


. FORM FOR ESTIMATES FOR 1879-80. 


To the County Clerk of 





County, Mo. 


Dear Sir—Please find herein an estimate of the amount of funds neces- 


sary to sustain the School in District 
No. 





For Teachers’ Fund, - - 
For Building Fund - - . 
For Incidental Fund - - 
For Interest on Indebtedness - 
For Sinking Fund - - 


Total - - - - 
Deducting Cash on Hand - 


Deducting amount estimated from Public Funds 


Amount to be levied on taxable property of the District - 


, for the period of —— months. 





No.——, Township No , Range 


$160 00 
500 00 

40 00 
100 00 
100 00 


- J a: $900 00 
$150 00 
50 00 


200 00 


$700 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual Meeting, on the first Tuesday in April, 








187—, it was ordered that School be held for the period of six months, and 
that the various amounts above specified were appropriated for sustaining 
and carrying on the same; that a majority vote was given to increase the 








under Sec. 1717, for improvements, such as 
fencing school house site, providing wells, 
&c., and the board, under Sec. 1723, are 
required to carry out the vote of the elec- 
tors. 

3. In case of disturbance or interrup- 
tion during the trial of an appeal before a 
County Superintendent, not being invest- 
ed with judicial powers, he has only the 
ordinary remedy of complaint to the 
proper authorities, as provided for by Sec. 
4069, Code of 1873. 

4. Each organized sub-district is enti- 
tled toa school for the period required by 
law. The board may provide an addi- 
tional school in another part of the sub- 
district, and maintain it for such length of 
time as they choose, not exceeding the 
uniform time given to the schools of the 
sub-districts throughout the district town- 
ship. 

5. If sub-district boundaries are in con- 
troversy by way of appeal, the election 
for sub-director should be made on the 
basis of the status of the sub-district on 
the day of election. 

Dus Momers, Feb., 1879. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA: 
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TION. $1 60 per year. 


levy to 65 cents on the $100 valuation, if so much was needed to raise the 
amounts for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds; that a separate vote was taken 


| for building ‘purposes, and two-thirds of the voters in the district voted in 


|favor of a levy for the above amounts, and the other amounts are needed 
| for valid existing indebtedness and interest on same, which are not restrict- 
ed by the Constitution to any definite per centum. 

JOHN DOE, District Clerk. 


The Clerk will draw a line through any portion of the certificate not 
suited to the action of the meeting. 


LIGHT GYMNASTIC. APPARATUS. 











QS 





i 


A fine selection of Rings, Wands and Clubs on hand and made to order. Dumb 
Bells, polished walnut, per pair, 60 to 75c; Hand Rings, polished walnut, per pair, 75c; 
Wands, polished walnut, each, 25c; Clubs, polished walnut, per pair, $1 75; Olubs, 
(large) polished walnut, per pair, 3 00 to $7 00. Every school oust to have a set for 
exercise. Health demands it! Progressive Study demands it! Physical Culture de- 
mands it! For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed is schools 
address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


—_— 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. 1H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield., 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


yPrElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


UF-Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


“J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-8 12 . ® 





IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS | 


TO SCELOOL . OF F'ICERSsS. 





f. 
Vv 


There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat- 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every 
schoolhouse. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than twenty years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, to insure its being on hand and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordermg the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS betore the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
** Combination Desk and Seat.’’ This ‘‘Combination Desk and Seat’’ has just been re- 
adopted for 1879, for use by the Board of Education in St. Louis. It is cheap and durable. 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school oflicers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. Floor space, 334 by 234 feet. 


©. ADAMS So, 


Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, 


to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Grammar, +? “s 12 to 16 a9 Price, 

Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to13 yearsof age. Price, 
Size4, Second bc =e 8 toll ig Price, 
Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 


We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 


x$7Send for circulars.-e8 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


Combination Desk and Seat. 


very good purpose. It is not as convenient no1 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 

Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. 





Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to 11 years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. Price, 


Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the 


rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 





These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tolé6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5and 20 
years of age. Floor space 334 by 234 feet. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


For further information, circ ilars of globes, outline maps, slat‘ng, and everything needed in 
sehools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
‘73, ’74, °75, and 1876. © 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, avd re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says’ ‘‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks ‘used in the High 
School in this city, after a fair trial, 
give entire satisfaction; they are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 


Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee ee 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF' Epu- 
CATION is the oldest educational jour- 
nal in the West or South. 





2 O choice selections for Elocutionists 
J and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 





ANY AND 
EK VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can .- 
be had , 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





704 CHESNUT STREET, ST LOUIS, MO, 




























RICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | 


- ~“ SCHOOL DESKS. 


»—~$ 
Home Endorsements! 
J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
schoo! rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The 


** New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beantiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
>> ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 

. 


\ \t -v.. >, 

) \ ¥ NS ° SLA y i Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ ‘ a \ . - : . a More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 

Pe URSNORUUNCRNICC) —cciTATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS, 


Send for estimates, and get a SpLenpip.Jos. Say you saw this in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
























‘BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools. 


SURFACE. 


BLACK BOARD 


. WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE 











= tin, nae a eee 
J.B.MERWIN’S 











ro) at DB TED PAPER*SROLIERS Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar stamed. Made any length required. Stand- 
: My ard length, 8 feet. 

ALL SIZES BLACK i BOARD } Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 

E ASE L 1 the complete furnishing of a school ag a oe = of Common School apparatus, pong 4 

Quid LATING ° say a se! of Camp’s 0. Guvot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from.................... $20 to $30 00 

HOLBROOKS “ s N te a — Set Andrews’ Puysic!egical Charts, cglghaiinialle SAE ROS PR ti 10 to $18 00 

TF po ene Ld swe ce ninsicd ONS OuEs skcbstbbnee eed cde beces’sxquecseh enna $i nt 2 00 

Ee oso net bn anh cp deaeiewnts 6 6bbVGbbk Gs ends 004500 0Renbe to0R 8 to 17 C0 

J e 3) e M E eS AL | ’ SE OEE GENET ce cncccvccccossescancdenccsevccsceccccesencoencoecccosooesieeees 2 50 to 3 00 

7O04¢ CHESNUT ST. NE cn cine sw bsbe NS ebe see resaewsosasabe INSSREAt SHEED ene Cbss sh eedeewesne 3 25 

ET... Lo. ian sabes caeheapWebed skew woe abwe eer ecedsaeehekeeanwa esas onsen : - 

CR Uch 0 7 tS oe lables S eCREN sw eehdaw eb ebeebeatenn ban Obeenneud were ten sAbew bes 0 

Sr. Louis Mo. gO Se ere Fee rrr 9:6 890,019 6 00808 00508040000 000s gs soso _. 50 to The 

ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 

STYLE A } hia secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 

" —— a = - use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 


each Allscrews, ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entlrely complete the desks, are included with- 

put extra cost. 

STYLE B | Letus repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery of 
eee the outtit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, L1QuID 

SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 


- HOLBROOK’S 











The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to Schod! Se 
Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of inscructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in | 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as by 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will | 
find the style “*A”’ blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations | 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in | 

| 

| 









the hand to the school. 
Styles, Sizes and Prices. Rs SUID. 5.506 0c00snnnssv ne senes eon $1 00 
Style a, No. 1, 2x3 feet (see cut)............ $1 00! The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks | 5 
i“ 2, 3x3 1 35 and rings for hanging up. 
os 3, 3x4 1 80 | Blackboards of Wood, Wainut Frame. | 
ie 4, 3x5 -. 225] Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ 3 Bt | 
es 5. 3x6 . 270) < _ B, VIEKBIG TM... ..ccroeccee OWI 
“ 6, 3x7 315| ¢ 0 Fee raseosencesax 7 ou | FOR BLACH BOARDS. 
a Fe See ee 800; ‘* ed SS 3 taneaeae 9 50 | 
” aes 8, 4x6 3 60 si sind BE nates) Sone sentesscs 12 0 | 
“ 9, 4x7 420 











I send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, en receipt of price. Send direct.<@y 0 
ship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style ot board wanted, | 
whether A, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4 | 


, ° | 
I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the | —Pint, $1 25: Qus 2 25: § 95: Ge a9) 
test of use and time. See the following: PRICES .—Pint, $ ; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 


ENDORSEMENT. 


A Galion will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


J.B. Mrnwix—Dear Sir: The blackboards made of HOLBKOOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the | Directions for Use. 

school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- | F Make tt hic s ; ; : 

cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that | now make it a part of my regular contract in al) | ©'®°?—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your | ee ee eee a Silaer anc baheee tse an ¥! encom ue ome ot 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architeci. S, 8} I ore it 1s put in, as it will crumble. 


3&coxD—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


| 
Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
| 


t= Address with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


| Turrp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed: and, that the surface may be even, in 
J. B. MERWIN, applying the Slating take as tew strokes as possible, drawing che brush the entire width of ‘the 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. | board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visibie after the slatinz 





Fourtn—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 


GOLD ican eidinias aati $128 on at | EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 
ress } 


home. Costly outit free. —_——0-—-—_—- 


ll-2 12-2 TRUE x0. ta, Maine. | . . 
UE &CO., Augusta, Ma: | Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exciusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black 8 irface of the Holbrook. 


it isthe only surface that wili not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 
for Home use ! é - | x3~ Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sam 
Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, LACKBOARD in the Sunday School. A | by mail on application. Send tor circular of Blackboard Kracers, an 
Boring, Drilling Grinding, Polishing, | practical guide for superintendents and | yourschool. Address, with stamp for reply. aud send direct to 
Screw Cutting. Price $5 to $50. teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
Send Stamp and address $1.50 of bookselleis or by mail. JESSE HA- J. B. MERWIN, 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. | NEY & CO., 119 Nassau &., N. ¥. 12-2 12 704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 





J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
7M Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! 
e Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 












ple as applied to paper sent 
everything else needed in 











